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“POETRY. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
TO A TRUE WOMAN. 


BY VANE. 





You held your strong hand out to me, 
Without distrust or doubt to me, 

You only knew that pain was near, 

And your woman’s heart found one thing clear; 
Ah! surely God will bless you, dear, 

For all that you have been to me. 

But I grieve I give not more to you, 

That I did not come before to you; 

I’ve now so little strength or cheer, 

So little comfort for your ear, 

So few brave words for you to hear, 

For all that you have been to me. 

The strong, true words you speak to me, 
Light many a weary week to me, 

And I still keep faith in constant love, 
When I feel how tender you can prove. 
Ah! my faith is fixed, and will not move, 
For all that you have been to me. 

But your life is more than words to me, 
More sweet than song of birds to me. 

You bear its pain with patient strength, 
So sure the clouds will lift at length! — 
Through doubt and pain and wrong to me, 
Your life is like a song to me. 

Yet, I'll have more to bring to you, 

I’ve happier songs to sing to you,— 

When these dark phantoms backward start, 
When all these shadows fly apart, 

And let God’s sunshine warm my heart— 
For all that you have been to me. 


TAKE HEART, THE SUN IS SHINING. 
BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 





[This little poem was written by Mrs. Frances D. 
Gage, at a meeting of the Indiana Woman Suffrage 
Association held at Winchester in 1857, when the sun 
would occasionally shine out, amid a long continued 
rain.) 

“Take heart, the sun is shining; 
It has pierced the threatening rain, 
And the clouds with silver lining 
Bid us hope and smile again, 
Remembering that the storm clouds 
Bring blessings in their train. 


“So the sky of progress lowers, 
Shutting out the wished for light— 
And the sunshine, through long hours, 

Hides itself away from sight; 
But we know ‘twill c ne and cheer us, 
By and by, with truth and light. 


“Piercing through each cloud of terror, 
Scattering every shade of wrong, 
Drying up the mist of error, 
Helping all the weak along; 
For Truth is a mighty engine, 
And its power is grand and strong. 
“On, on, then! work with spirit, 
With steadiness and love, 
Never failing, never faltering, 
*Till by earnestness we prove 
That we have our rights unquestioned, 
Law and custom all above.” 








“THE NEW DAY.’’* 


In Mohammed’s time the Arabs held a fes- 
tival on the birth of a foal of some illustrious 
breed, and another on the appearance of a 
new poet. Were such festivals held among 
ourselves, one would surely be suggested on 
the appearance of ‘‘The New Day,”’ by Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder. To my thinking, at least, 
there has been no such evidence of the acces- 
sion of a new force to our poetic literature 
since the appearance of ‘‘Verses by H. H.,”’ 
five years ago. It is easy to criticize these 
Poems, to say that they are sometimes imi- 
tative, sometimes overstrained, sometimes 
weak; but this is only to say that they have 
the faults of youth; and youthful poems, 
without the faults of youth, are of little value. 
They are less faulty and less imitative than 
was the ‘‘Year’s Life’ of Lowell; and they 
give as much sign of promise as that gave. 
They doubtless suggest Rossetti and his Ital- 


* “The New Day,” a m in songs and sonnets, by 
Richard Watson iider’ ‘New York Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. $1.50. 





ians, but the suggestion is always a fine and 
subtle one; never that crude and bold imita- 
tion visible in the earlier poems of Miller and 
(alas!) in some of the later poems of Bret 
Harte. Indeed, it shows the author’s strength 
that he has gone through the period of Ros- 
setti and Morris and Swinburne, and has es- 
caped such fantastic extremes as those into 
which the English school has run—as, for in- 
stance, in the poems of O’Shanghnessy. 

From this Mr. Gilder has been saved be- 
cause he possesses the two prime attributes 
of the poet—an essentia! originality of thought 
and illustration, with a fine and trained ear | 
for poetic cadence. Besides all this, he has 
had the very best experience that can happen 
to a young poet, a pure, passionate and en- 
during love; which does not have to invent 
illusions and prettinesses to keep itself alive, 
but is honest and genuine when it soars most 
daringly, and which is saved from being petty 
when it dwells with delight on the smallest 
things. If the following, for instance, did 
not impress us as genuine, it would be trivial; 
but it is as real in its imaginative intensity as 
are Shakspeare’s sonnets: 


Of other men I know no jealousy, 

Nor of the maid who holds thee close, O close; 
But of the June-red, summer-scented rose, 

And of the orange-streaked, sunset aky 

That wins the soul of thee through thy deep eye, 
And of the breeze, by thee beloved, that goes 
O’er thy dear hair and brow; the song that flows 
Into thy heart of hearts where it may die. 

I would I were one moment that sweet show 

Of flower; or breeze beloved that toucheth all; 
Or sky that through the summer eve doth burn. 
I would I were the song thou lovest so, 

At sound of me to have thine eyelid fall: 

But I would then to something human turn! 


The following, on the other hand, has the 
daring quality of which I have just spoken; 
if it rang false, it would seem funny; but as 
it rings true, it is noble and commanding: 


Thy lover, Love, would have some nobler way 

To tell his love, his noble love to tell, 

Than in these rhymes that ring like silver bell. 

O he would lead an army, great and gay, 

From conquering to conquer, day by day; 

And when the walls of a proud citadel 

At summons of his gun’s loud echoing fell, 

That thunder to his Love should murmuring sa, 

“Thee only do I love, dear Love of mine!” 

And while men cried, “Behold how brave a fight!” 

She should read well, O well, each new emprise: 

This t» her lips, this to my lady’s eyes! 

And though the world were conquered, line on line, 

Still would my love be speechless, day and night. 
Or this: 


My love for thee doth march like armed men 
Toward a queenly city they would take. 

Along that army’s front the banners shake; 
Across the mountain and the sun-smit plain 

It. steadfast sweeps as sweeps the steadfast rain, 
And now the trumpet makes the s'ill air quake; 
And now the thundering cannon doth awene 
Echo on echo, echoing again. 

But, lo, the conquest higher than bard had sung! 
Instead of answering cannon coines a small 
White flag; the iron gates are open flung, 

And flowers before the invaders’ footsteps fall. 
That city’s conquerors feast their foes among, 
And their brave flags are trophies on her wall. 


I do not see how any person can read these, 
moreover, without recognizing the remarka- 
ble command of rhythm, the wealth of ca- 
dence, suggesting Shakspeare and Tennyson, 
and utterly surpassing those simple ballads 
or narrative metres which are all that our 
younger bards generally attempt. 

And where the end to be attained is simple 
concentration, into how few words can our 
poet compress his thought! There is the in- 
exhaustible love of a life-time in these few 
lines of monosyllables, called simply ‘A 
Song:” 


“Years have flown since I knew thee first, 
And I know thee as water is known of thirst; 
Yet I knew thee of old at the first sweet sight, 
And thou art strange to me, Love, to-night.” 


It may be said that these poems are monot- 
onous with unvarying emotion. The emotion 
really varies, both in phases and phrases, as 
does the ‘In Memoriam”’ of Tennyson; but 
grant that it is all of love. Of what else 
should a voung poet write, at first? All else 
will come in time; and the sternest of older 
critics must, I should think, be disarmed by 
the discovery that the love here chanted is 
not the wayward strain of Byron or of Moore, 
but is always loyal to oneobject. The theme 
of the book, it is said, is also the designer of 
the illustrations, and her graceful fancy has 
taken the peacock’s feather for its emblem, 
and has carried it in subtle and expressive 
combinations ali through the book, alternating 
with butterflies and with the flowers of the 
field. T. W. H. 


WOMAN AS SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 


In the selection of a candidate for Superin- 
tendent of Schools, the Republican Conven- 
tion of Outagamie Co., Wisconsin, made a 
‘new departure” in the nomination of Miss 
C. M. Bailey of Appleton, and we believe its 
action will be received with great favor by 
the peovle and heartily endorsed by them. 
The Outagamie Co. Post regards this nomi- 
nation as the very best that could have been 
made. ‘Miss Bailey is well known in educa- 
tional circles in this city and county. She 
possesses many qualifications for the respon- 
sible position which are usually wanting in 
candidates for this office. She has a liberal 
and thorough education, and has had many 
years experience as a teacher, in which capac- 
ity she has made an excellent record. Her 
best efforts have been devoted to the cause of 
education, and we believe that under her ad- 








ministration the schools of our county will at- | 
tain to a high standard of excellence. We 
say it by authority that if Miss Bailey is 
elected she will devote her whole time and 
energies to the duties of the office. She ful- 
ly understands what is required of an atten- 
tive officer, and is prepared to assume and dis- 
charge these duties.” 

The Post says in conclusion: 

“It has not been reserved for this county to | 
demonstrate the practicability of electing a 
lady as Superintendent of Schools. Many 
counties in this and other States have adopt- 
ed this policy, and not a single case has come 
to our knowledge where the best of satisfac- 
tion has not been given. Miss Bailey should 
be supported for this office by the people of 
the county, without regard to party.” 


Miss Bailey evidently is able to speak for 
herself. She has issued the following spirited 
address: 


A WORD FROM MISS BAILEY. 
To the Voters of Outagamie County : 

You will soon be called upon to vote for 
County Superintendent of Schools. You have 
before you two candidates for the office. Of 
Mr. Flanagan I have nothing to say. He has 
served you in that capacity for the past two 
years, and you know what are his merits and 
demerits, his ability and qualifications to fill 
the position. As for myself I have received 
the nomination without any solicitation on my 
part. I have no intention of declining the 
nomination, nor, should I be elected, of re- 
signing; but shall endeavor to discharge the 
duties of the office in a satisfactory manner. 
The argument has been brought up, that the 
severity of our winters would prevent a lady 
from visiting the schools in the remote towns. 
This has no weight whatever. If elected, I 
should visit the schools as often as any Super- 
intendent has heretofore, and expect to devote 
all my time and interest to the work. To 
many it may seem a novel idea to elect a lady 
as Superintendent. In twenty-three couniies 
in Iowa, several in Illinois, and, I believe, five 
in this State there are ladies filling this posi- 
tion, and discharging the duties very success- 
fully. I again repeat, that I shall not decline 
the nomination, and if the people be pleased 
to elect me, I can assure them, no inclemency 
of the weather would prevent me from at- 
tending to the duties of the work. 

C. M. Battery. 

Appleton, Wis. 


A NEW METHOD OF VOTING. 








Epirors JourNAL.—It is not so much vot- 
ing as going to the polls with the rabble, that | 
troubles women, and hinders the progress of 
the Suffrage party. Clearly it would be an | 
advantage to men as well as women, if the | 
ballot-box came to their homes, thus avoiding 
the momentum to evil of masses of the un- 
governed classes, and freeing the ballot-box 
from the unworthy associations of the rum- 
shop and its vicinity. Moreover, a grand 
home holiday, a Sabbath of the Republic, 
would be a source of strength and purity to 
government, and would vastly augment the 
probability of honest and beneficent decisions 
formulated in the ballot, and by a greatly in- 
creased number of votes. 

Let the inhabitants of each village, town 
and ward, then, be instructed to stay at home 
on Election day; let a thorough registration be 
had, after the fashion of the Census-taker; let 
the chief officers accompany the ballot-box, a 
metallic cylinder on wheels, surmounted by 
flags, preceded by & band playing patriotic 
airs. Let it stop at each door, and the inhab- 
itants of each house come forth, and deposit 
their views of the nation’s weal expressed on 
paper. 

Now then, is that Utopian? If so, why 
F. E. w. 


80? 
Chicago, Ill. 


A CITY WITHOUT WOMEN. 





Great scarcity of women at Havana. There 
are at least three times more males than fe- 
males. Hardly any other women than ne- 
gresses are tobe seen about. Ladies with any 
pretension to youth and beauty would sooner 
die than venture out unprotected, even for 
their early mass; and so uncommon is the 
sight of decent women unattended in the 
streets, that foreign ladies, unacquainted with 
the custom and sauntering from shop to shop, 
become the objects of a curiosity not unfre- 
quently degenerating into impertinence. The 
cause of this is that, besides the priests and 
soldiers and sailors, the crowds of Spanish im- 
migrants are attracted there by high wages, 
and do not, of course, take their families. 
Among the upper classes an exclusively male 
society is cultivated. The charms of café and 
club life, such as they are, wean the Havana 
husbands from a home where real feminine 
accomplishments are as unknown as hearth- 
rugs and fire-irons. Housekeeping in the town, 
and still more in the suburbs, is terribly up- 
hill work. Man’s life in Havana is wholly 
out-of-doors, while for women there is no life 
within them. In no town in France or Italy 
are there so many, or, proportionately, such 
sumptuous and constantly crowded cafés and 
restaurants. The Havana merchant is as eag- 
er to make money as he is to squander it. 





But the town supplies little besides gross ma- 


terial enjoyment for his money. A box in his 
third-rate opera, a drive in his dreary prado, 
are all the amusements he has in common 
with his wife and daughter. For the rest, the 
women are left to mope at home, playing bo- 
peep with the passers-by from their window 
gratings, or pacing the flat roofs of their hou- 
ses like somany Sister Annes waiting for those 
who are never coming. 

Such being Spanish customs, we are not 
surprised at such Spanish matrimonial prov- 
erbs as the following: 

There is one bad wife in Spain, and every 
man thinketh he hath her: 

He that loseth his wife and a farthing hath 
great loss of his farthing. 

He that tells his wife news is but newly 
married. 

Where there are women and girls there 
wants no noise. 

A woman conceals what she knows not. 

A woman’s mind and winter’s wind change 
oft. 

Commend a wedded life, but keep thyself a 
bachelor. 


A LETTER FROM INDIANA. 





Among the many wise and unwise, fine and 
flippant sayings of Gail Hamilton, none ever 
so delighted me as this her declaration: ‘I 
don’t believe in suffering in silence.” The 
author always does delight us who expresses 
our sentiments, and “that’s me,” as one of 
our most noted lady lecturers says so frequent- 
ly on the platform in such a charming way, 
and with such daring defiance of all rules of 
grammar. 

Suffer in silence! I won’t do it! and this 
the friends around me will corroborate if 
calledupon. Would you believe it? my wrath 
has been kindled against the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL. Lam, or rather I was, to use a favorite 
expression, furious atita few weeksago. ‘‘Oh, 
if I hadn’t loved it so, wouidn’t I have hated 
it!”’ which bit of wit I steal from Miss Mitford, 
I believe, if not, from some other brilliant wo- 
man who has no longer any use for the hap- 
py thought. 

Thenumber of the Joury +i seemed anything 
but august to me which cvitained my poem 
of August, making ‘peasant songs that echo 
only pleasures,” * 
pleasures.”’ 
a reasonable fury, was the entire changing 


pleasant songs that echo only 
Worse still, and an excuse for 


| of the very prettiest line in the whole poem, 


and placing in it the word ‘tadorned.’’ This 
word is prosy and disagreeable, and I have 
a spite at it. The reason is, when I was 
young and wanted a saffron colored ribbon 
for my hair, or an indigo colored rose for my 
bonnet, certain revered individuals, in order 
to repress this love of the beautiful in me, 
were wont to quote from Thomson the famous 
line that ‘‘beauty when unadorned is adorned 
the most,” which ever seemed to me to be the 
most unreasonable line in the Seasons, yet the 
Woman’s Journat, as I said, not only changed 
a whole line in my verses, but put the word 
‘“‘adorned”’ into that line. Could, I ask the 
candid reader, could a Man’s Journat have 
done worse? 

Of course, when I read that poem so una- 
dorned with the word adorned, I said that I 
never, never would write another line for that 
paper, no matter who thought I might, could, 
should or would. As I said, I said I wouldn’t; 
but, ah me! my life is made up of contrarie- 
ties. Why it is so, I can’t imagine; but 
whenever Isay I never will do a certain thing, 
it is sure to be that I straightway go and do, 
and when I say I will do so and so, why, then 
if there is aught I leave undone, it is that so 
and so. 

And week by week has come the JournaL 
laden with good things, and compelling me 
to love it, and now I must report to it some- 
what of the growth of the cause in Indiana. 

You remember the story of Napoleon when 
making arrangements for his marriage with the 
Austrian princess. Her father placed before 
the great conqueror the long list of her royal 
progenitors, Napoleon ran his keen eye rap- 
idly over the list, and: then said, as only genius 
could say, ‘‘Sir, I am my own grandfather!” 
So the cause of Suffrage in Indiana is no 
longer snubbed by its foes as being a sudden 
something without the prestige imparted by 
antiquity, and we, its friends, are justified in 
saying of it that it is its own grandmother. 

Now, as we make preparations for our semi- 
annual convention, we find the press giving 
us much more kindly notices than before. 
There is a marked growth in the churches in 
favor of Woman, for ‘‘where the spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.” Here, in our own 
town, we have the best of Sunday School 
workers among the women, and Miss Marianna 
Wilson, (a good Suffragist) is Superintendent 
of the largest Sunday School in town, and is 
admitted to be the most efficiént officer we have 
ever had. By the time this reaches you, the 
National Convention will bein session. Would 
we were there. Earnestly yours, 

Dublin, Indiana. Louisr V. Born, 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Cet1a Logan writes New York letters to 
the Hartford Courant. 

Anne Brewster is writing letters from 
Rome to the Philadelphia Bulletin, 

Mrs. N. E. Rosser, of Greenfield, Mass., is 
President of a new society auxiliary to the 
Woman’s Board of Missions. 

Misses Evevine and Attuea Tarior of 
Westport, have lost by fire their ancient fam- 
ily mansion. built in 1790. 

Jutta A. Goutp, of New York, has recover- 
ed $6000 damages for a fall on the ice in 
City Hall Avenue, in January, 1873. 


Mrs. Stearns, the widow of the late Dr. 
Samuel Stearns, eighty-two years old, has 
just returned from Kansas, making the 2000 
miles journey alone. 

Mrinniz Wuire, of North Middleboro, Mass., 
a girl only seven years old, one day last week 
plunged into a pond and pulled out Lelia 
Lincoln, ten years old, who had broken 
through the ice. | 

Miss Betsey B. Winsiow, of New Bedford, 
has accepted the nomination for School Com- 
mittee made by the caucus of the Richmond 
party last week. She was formerly a teacher 
in the public schools of the city. 


The Princess Natatizs De Kescuxo, re- 
cently married to Prince Milan of Servia, is 
described as looking like a Greek statue step- 
ped down from its pedestal, and as having the 
air of a goddess when goddesses were believed 
in. 

The Marquise pe CHamBrun, the grand- 
daughter of Lafayette, now a resident of 
Washington, has in her possession a set of 
pearls given her grandmother by Marie An- 
toinette, at whose wedding that lady acted as 
bridesmaid. 

Mrs. RaMAswAMI, a native Hindoo Chris- 
tian lady, the wife ot a clergyman at Indore, 
has been appointed by Maharajah Holkar, on 
a salary of one hundred rupees (about fifty 
doliars), as tutoress to the zenana of Bala 
Sanib, the young prince. 

Mrs. Kare N. Dogeéert, of Chicago, recent- 
ly read a paper before the Philosophical So- 
ciety of that city, on ‘Recent Archaelogical 
Discoveries in their relation to the Old Testa- 
ment,”’ a translation from the French. The 
paper is said to have fully investigated the 
customs and traditions of the Jewish tribes 
and of the adjoining nations. It showed a 
vast amount of research and erudition, and 
commanded the complete attention of the au- 
dience, 

Annie 8. Lewis M. D., is conducting a 
lying-in hospital and benevolent home, for 
that class of women who require the care 
which such a hospital affords, at 79 Green 
Street, Boston. Miss Lewis devotes the in- 
come of all her paying practice to the succor 
of unfortunates who are thrown upon charity 
for relief in their time of need. Unaided and 
alone slie has, so far, carried on her work for 
nearly a year, and has treated and nursed 
twenty-nine charity patients. 

Mrs. M. M. Exwiorrt is a candidate for re- 
election to the office of Postmaster of the 
Legislature of Minnesota. Mrs. Elliott per- 
formed faithfully and well the duties of post- 
master at the last session of the General As- 
sembly, and proved a competent official. She 
was the Postmaster at Mt. Pleasant for four 
years, and in that position was faithful in the 
discharge of her duties. Mrs. Elliott’s hus- 
band was an editor before the war, and at the 
first call for volunteers went to the front as a 
private, and was killed at the battle of Bax- 
ter Springs. Inasmuch as she is so deserving, 
and also as she has proved herself so efficient, 
there can be no valid reason against her re- 
election, and we think there will be no oppo- 
sition to her. 


Baroness Burpett-Coutts is highly praised 
by the London World. ‘Her great enter- 
prises of national importance may be enumer- 
ated, but any attempt to estimate her never- 
ceasing relief of private distress must fail; for 
much of the latter is administered in confiden- 
tial silence by trusted and experienced agents, 
Her energetic munificence has built churches 
and schools in desolate districts in London 
and in the provinces. She has planted the 
Church of England itself in several of our 
colonies, by endowing bishoprics in Australia, 
in the Cape of Good Hope, and in British 
Columbia, at an aggregate cost that might 
have purchased a principality of broad acres 
for her own enjoyment. A society for im- 
proving the condition of the aborigines was 
also instituted at her suggestion and by her 
aid. Her interest in every effort to promote 
religious knowledge has never slumbered. 
She provided funds for Sir Henry James's 
topographical survey of Jerusalem, and she 
employed agents to obtain ancient manu- 
scripts from the Eaat for the verification of 
Scripture.” 
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SCHOLARSHIPS FOR LADIES IN ST. LAW- 
RENCE UNIVERSITY. 


Eprrors Journat.—In your issue of Nov. 
18th, the following statement appears: 


**Among the fifteen scholarships in Bates | 


College, Me., one, the Redington scholarship, 


is secured to a lady student, which is the first | 


instance of such an apppropriation in any 
American college.” 

Will you please permit me to correct the 
closing part of the above statement. Here, 
in St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y., 
three scientific scholarships have been grant- 
ed to ladies; one in 1869, another in 1871, and 
again another in 1874. 

All of these were competed for and earned 
by superior merit on the part of the ladies. 

I do not know whether any classical schol- 
arships have been granted to ladies but these 
would be given if competed for. 

Thus your readers will see that St. Law- 
rence University is six years in advance of 
Bates College in the matter of scholarships, 
and is, I believe, in advance of any American 
College in the Co-education of the sexes, hav- 
ing adopted that plan from its foundation. 
And it has been a success thus far, none of 
the bad results growing out of it that oppo 
nents of the measure predict. 

There are no rules that restrict the freedom 
of either sex; they associate together and re- 
cite in the same classes. The young men 
treat the other sex with kindness and courtesy, 
and in all departments both sexes are treated 
impartially by professors. “There is nothing 
to indicate that any of the senseless things 
that are urged in the place of argument by 
opponents are true, or will prove true. 

I believe if opponents would look carefully 
into the matter where the experiment has been 
faithfully tried, we should hear less said 
against it. E. E. B. 

Canton, N. Y. 





MATHEMATICAL INFORMATION WANTED. 


Epitors Journau.—I noticed in the Jour- 
NAL of several weeks since, a little item to 
the effect that a lady in England had succeed- 
ed in demonstrating a very difficult proposi- 
tion in Geometry, viz. : 

‘In a given triangle, two angles are bisect- 
ed, and the included bisected lines are found 
to-be equal, required to prove that the angles 
bisected are also equal.” 

I write now to ask you if you can give me 
information concerning the name and address 
of this lady? Ithink it hardly probable that 
Ican ascertain this, but am very anxious to 
do so, and if you can tell me her name and 
address, I will be greatly obliged to you. 

Very respectfully yours, D. E. P. 

South Hadley, Mass. 





PUT IT IN THE READING-ROOMS. 


| was inculcated. Several days later the prom- 
ised call was made, and all in vain, the Hon- 
| orable Committee stamped and threatened 

‘‘cor-po-re-al punishment ;’’ the rogues seemed 
| to consider the latter a fine thing. He soon 
left, much to the relief of the teacher and re- 
gret of the boys. 

This gentleman, in his general remarks in 
the School Report,dwelt at considerable length 
on the unfitness of ‘‘females’’ to govern 
young America. Stand aside, Mothers! 

What did it avail, though he called you ex- 
perienced and accomplished, and threw it in 
your face at last, that you were only a “‘fe- 
male.” This was the most unkindest cut of 
all 

It really seems a delightful prospect that a 
woman is to visit my school this winter, and 
she is a subscriber of the JourNac. 
try my best to demonstrate that females can 
govern. PoLLty PuNGENT. 
Chester, N. H. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


These examination papers were lately used 
at one of the best private schools for girls in 
Boston. They can scarcely be called easy; 
and must have demanded a good deal of pow- 
er and enthusiasm in a teacher who could car- 
ry aclass profitably through the course im- 
plied. The questions represent one month’s 
work, of the senior class. The highest marks 
were 98 and 93. T. W. H, 

GHEMAN NESTORS. 


Name and place the three tribes of Tacitus, Ex- 

ylain the term “Hundred.”” Who were the Liti? 
yhat was the “Wergeld?” 
9 


Tell the story of Arminius and Varus, with dates. 


When and how did Charles Martel get his name 
andrenown? What relation was he to Charlemagne? 
From what time does Germany date as a separate 
kingdom ? 


4. 

Name the later Karlings in order. When did Con- 
rad of Franconia reign? Who was the first Saxon 
king? Name the other Emperors of this house. 

5 


Who was the most unfortunate of the Franconian 
emperors? What was the great struggle of the 11th 
century? What is said of Lothar of Saxony ? 


6. 

When did the Hohenstaufen dynasty begin? What 
of Frederic Barbarossa, and who was the greatest of 
this house? What makes this time famous in archi- 
tecture and literature ? 


7. 

Who were the seven Electors, and where did they 
meet? Describe the Hanseatic league, and give the 
derivation of the term “sterling” in English curren- 
cy. 


8. 
Whose election ended the “‘Interregnum?’’ De- 
scribe this emperor, and his relation to the Church. 
9 


What family reigned from 1347—to 1437? What of 
the battle of Lempach and Conneil of Constance? 
Give dates. 


10. 

To what house did Frederick Third belong? How 
long did he reign? Who was Maximilian First? 
With what English and French kings contemporary ? 
Who was Pope at this time? Explain the League of 
Cambray. Whom did Maximilian marry, and under 
what circumstances? What of his foreign wars ? 





A SILENT HERO. 


Those who are but little interested in 


of Woman, or those who are opposed to any 





Epirors JournaL.—A few evenings since, 
accompanied by my good wife, I called at our | 
State Normal School Boarding House, which, | 
by the way, is the pride and glory of the | 
town as well as an honor to the State. As 
we entered the Reading-Room connected with | 
the institution, the thought at once presented 
itself ‘‘The Woman’s JourNAL ought to be 
upon the table where the one hundred and 
more young ladies, connected with the school 
(to say nothing of the gentlemen) might have 
an opportunity, as they had leisure, to peruse, | 
the paper of all others especially devoted to 
their interests. 

Believing it would be an auxiliary to Wo- 
man’s enfranchisement, I inclose a year’s sub- 
scription. 


Westfield, Mass. JAMES NOBLE. 





WOMEN ON SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Ep1itors Woman’s JouRNAL:—When read- 
ing the article ‘‘Learning Self Respect’ in the 
JouRNAL of Nov. 20, I thought of the testimo- 
ny of a Lynn teaclier of five or six years ex- 
perience. She said she had received more 
real aid and sympathy from the two ladies 
serving on the School Committee in that city, 
than from all the others with whom she had 
been connected. 

It has been said that only exceptional wo- 
men occupy the position at present. Doubt- 
less, in time, doctors will be chosen who can- 
not (being so weary with riding over hill and 
dale) keep awake during examination exer- 
cises; and ministers so prosy that the chil- 
dren won't listen to their long speeches; or 
lawyers who will never fail to air their know]- 
edge in the school-room. I hear her saying: 

“What a modest, sensible young man Mr. 
A is; what absorbed attention he gave to my 
explanation of the origin of language; I am 
sure I gave him some new ideas as well as the 
pupils. Really I must try and have him pro- 
moted.”’ 

I remember a village school and an honora- 
ble school committee (one man constituted 
the Board) who called the second day of the 
term to announce his ‘intention of soon visit- 
ing us. He was a college educated man, his 


change in her position, often suppose that the 
workers in, and supporters of the cause of 
Woman Suffrage consist of the prominent few 
whose names flash across the telegraph wires, 


and become subjects of daily comment for | 


the press. They imagine that the person who 
embraces this cause, immediately, or as soon 
as possible after conviction, blooms out into 
lecturer, editor or officer of some society or 
convention, not dreaming that the great body 
of workers and ardent believers consists of 
those whose names are seldom if ever men- 
tioned in print; mothers at their firesides, in- 
stilling the doctrine of liberty and equality 
into the growing minds of their children; 
men in their counting-rooms or shops, influ- 


lief and vindication of right and justice. 
But, as it is true that the plumed hats in a bat- 
tle are few and that victory or defeat depends 
on the soldiers without shoulderstraps, who, 
marching on side by side with determined 
tread, push forward into the very ranks of the 
enemy, so is it also true that behind the promi- 
nent workers in the Woman Suffrage reform 
there is a mighty force, a phalanx of advanced 
minds, urging on toaction those who have tal- 
ents, abilities and opportunities to reach the 
public ear. They assist in countless ways, 
but so quietly an< unobtrusively that the 
world does not know them personally, though 
it feels the power of their disinterested be- 
nevolence. 


lofty attributes of the soul, and should be fos- 
tered in its growth everywhere and for every 
benefit received. We cannot afford to forget 
those whose beneficiaries we are, and it is 
well to have our hours of grateful memories. 
One of those who has been a light and support 
among reformers, but who has so unobtrusive- 
ly shown that the source of the light was for- 
gotten in its effulgence, is he, whom tender 
thought calls to my mind to-night, and sur- 
rounds with the halo of his countless deeds of 
generosity. More than forty years ago, when 
in the freshness and vigor of his youth, while 
so many were wasting their strength and neg- 
lecting their talents in selfishly seeking their 
own amusement, he buckled on the armor 





knowledge somewhat rusty. The boys evi- 
dently regarded him as a victim and, while 
standing at the door, a piece of crayon whiz- 
zed near his head. Of course the offender 
could not be found, and all looked remarkably 
innocent when respect for those in authority 


of truth and justice, took to his heart the 
cause of the down-trodden and oppressed, 
and marched into the arena of life, the cham- 
| Pion of liberty in its most elevated and lofty 
| signification. From that time until now, a 
| determined advocate, Eben D. Draper, has 


I shall | 


the enfranchisement and further development | 


encing all those around them by their firm be- | 


Gratitude is one of the most beautiful and: 


| worked unflinchingly in every way open to 
him for the benefit of mankind, and has grown 
gray in the service of his Master. From the 
very first when there was but a handful who 
saw the injustice done to Woman, when the 
cause was sneered at as the whim of fanatics, 
hisclear mind pierced through the darkness 
ef bigotry and superstition and demanded not 
a part but all that is demanded for Woman 
| to-day. He began life with no fortune but 
| the gift of a noble nature, but with this-gift 
he made his days drop helpful blessings at the 


cumscribed by adverse circumstances. Es- 
and aspiring young womanhood. Knowing 
from experience what it was for a penniless 
young man to fight against poverty and ob- 
security, his generous mind discerned how 
much harder would be a young girl’s battle 
for attainment, and he seemed therefore to 
give more especially his attention to this kind 
of benevolence. 
ness talent, wealth poured in upon him, but 
never enticed him toluxurious living. It was 
freely dispensed to relieve the needy, raise 
the fallen or give impetus to worthy aspira- 
tions. 

Whenever a young girl displayed a genius 
or talent and he discovered it, he immediately 
tendered her his encouragement, and, when- 
ever necessary, means to develop her peculiar 
gift. They are not few who can look back to 
his timely sympathy and help, as the corner- 
stone to their success. There are few instan- 
ces where wealth has been so wisely used, but 
he who does use it thus wisely knows how 
much better returns it brings him than when 
it is used to gratify sensuous desires. 

Mr. Draper has ever practiced economy and 
lived plainly that he might do good to others. 
Shall such deeds go unsung while the more 
prominent but more selfish giver receives all 
the praise? 

Many a young girl who desired to become 
educated has received aid from his ready hand. 
Many have entered into business through his 
assistance, and women who have become emi- 
nent as lecturers or reformers, remember him 
as one who helped them along over their rug- 
ged path. 

If gratitude does its full work, then is he 
blessed and honored in the hearts of many 
men and women all over the land, and never 
should he or any benefactor be forgotten while 
the hearts of their beneficiaries beat. I re- 
member him only as a man grown gray, but 
strong, vigorous and as full of good deeds as 
in his youth. To my memory he is ever a 
picture of grand inspiration, and as he moves 
onward toward the land of spirits he still 
leaves tracks of gold as he has done through 
all his useful life. If all whom he has bene- 
fited would make him a pattern for good 
works, then would he have benefited the 
world in a still greater degree. 

Rochester, N. Y. J. 0. 0. 


—_——<——_—- 





MISS CARY IN MOSCOW. 


In a letter to a friend in Chicago, Miss Anna 
| Louisa Cary thus graphically describes her 
| recent enthusiastic reception at Moscow. The 
people of Maine should be proud of her: 
‘Upon my word I didn’t know whether I 
should succeed or not. I said to myself, 
‘Who knows, now, whether I have talent or 
not? and it may be as the jealous ones used 
to say when I was applauded. ‘Of course, 
she’s an American.’ I was ill with a cold, 
for I had to pay my tribute to the treacherous 
climate; bat after my first rehearsal with the 
orchestra, I knew that ‘failure’ would not be 


an artist. That gave mecourage. The ter- 
with fear and trembling, and my eyes were 
double their size with excitement. I sang my 
couplets, which open the second act of ‘Tro- 
vatore’—and such applause! It was just like 
the Cincinnatians at the Festival (bless them. ) 
I had been told to make my first bow at a 
certain box containing the princes and prin- 
cesses, but for the life of me I couldn’t tell 
which it was, so I stood still, as frightened as 
a goose, and then, 1n my misery, I bowed first 
to the ‘plebes.’ Horrors! When I came to 
my senses I bowed to the wrong box. After 
the delirious scene I was applauded and 
shrieked at until I thought the Modocs were 
on my track, and then I bowed to the wrong 
box again! After the close of the second 
act we were called out four times. By that 
time I knew where to bow, and I smiled my 
sweetest to ‘the Royalties.’ After the third 
act I was recalled three times, and after the 
entire opera we went out six times, 

“The second time we sang, the public was 
even more enthusiastic, and I had to go out 
alone in answer to the cries of ‘Cary solo!’ 
They called for me alone the first night, but 
I do not like to offend my sister and brother 
artists, so I went out with others at the end 
of the opera. I went out alone six times, 
and such shouting and waving of hats and 
handkerchiefs! My success has been the 
event of the season thus far. You see they 
thought that nothing special could come out 
of Yankeedom. When I sayIam an Ameri- 
“can they think I am from South America, 
which I hasten to explain by telling them that 
I am the Yankeeist of Yankees, and that I 
was born among the rocks of dear, old 
Maine. 

“lam so glad to have made a success and to 
have given pleasure to my friends, for surely 
you will all be glad to know that these barba- 
rians like me just as well as my own coun- 
trymen. To-night we sing ‘Los Huguenots,’ 
and I must confess to more nervousness than 
before; for with my Gipsy face and dress I 
felt as if they couldn’t see me. 

“Anna Louisa Cary.” 





rible night Game and~=I put on the war paint | 


| Be Sure to Read That Most Interesting of Books 
‘A Romance of Perfume Lands, 


Or, The Search tor Capt. Jacob Cole. 
With interesting facts about Perfumes and Toilet 
Articles. By CLIFFORD, Perfumer, (F.S.C.) 
PLEASURE AND INSTRUCTION COMBINED. 

Mr. Clifford having returned from a long and 
extended tour to and through the principal countries 


| producing perfumes, for the purpose of collecting 


feet of many struggling, weary pilgrims, and | 
opened opportunities to many who were cir- | 


pecially did he give his attention to worthy | 


Blessed with a great busi- | 
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the verdict, for the musicians rose to applaud | 
me, which was the first time they had noticed | 


| 


| 
| 





and examining in their natural state, all the vegeta- 
ble and animal productions used in the manufacture 
of perfumery and toilet articles, has written an in- 
tensely interesting book of his travels, from the time 
of his departure from Boston till his return, with a 
relation of the singular circumstances which caused 
him to set out on his tour. 

Complete and accurate descriptions are given of 
almost every article used in the perfumery trade, 
besides being interlarded with truthful and roman- 
tic incidents, making it at once the most valuable 
and entertaining of books. Every one interested in 
the Art of Perfumery, either for amusement or 
profit, should possess one of these valuable adjuncts 
to an art, which is both pleasurable and necessary, 
as it delights our senses, without causing any dele- 
terious effects, and is also an accessory, not only to 
refinement and beauty, but also to health. 

The book contains 332 pages, and is artistically il- 
lustrated with thirty-three full-page engravings, 
depicting the characters and exciting adventures in 
this pleasing narrative, besides being richly bound, 
making it a fine acquisition to any library. 

This Romance of Perfume Lands should be read 
by everybody, for a perusal of it will well repay one, 
and will help agreeably to pass away a few leisure 
hours, besides furnishing a great deal of valuable 


information. 
PRICE $3.00. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Provinces, or can be obtained of any book- 
seller, or of 


CLIFFORD & CO., PERFUMERS, 
23 School St., Boston, Mass, 
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Gift ! 


A Children’s Tea Service. 

ast of Britannia, formed by hand. Very 
owed clegantly tinished.- 
Heavily silver-plated and Jined 
with gold; handsomely boxed. A most 
peautilul present for a little girl. Size of 
Box, 12 in. long, 5in. high, 7% in. broad. 
Price, with Box complete, #6,.00. Cir- 
culars free. JAMES W. TUFTS, 


33 ..to 39 Bowker Street, 
BS 2 Boston. 
& 


Beautiful Christmas 































50 =3t 
= te BO) per day at home. Samples worth $1 
$5 to $20 ee. tinson & Co., Portland, Me. 


$ 1 SY a day at home. “Agents” wanted. Outfit 
~ and terms free. TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me, 
46—ly 
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CHOICE 


HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


Mabel Martin. 


By JonN G. WHITTIER. Copiously and b 
illustrated. Cloth, $5.00; Morocco, $10.00 tly 
“It is a simple, tender, lovely idyl, whi » 

deserves its lavish adornments. An cuseptheast 

perfect book.”—New York Tribune. ad 


“A book of uliar beauty; fit compani 
Longfellow’s “Hanging of the’ Crane.”—Hartiong 
Courant, _n 


“Here isa poem of upwards of seventy 
romance of exquisite tenderness, told in om andy 
perfect rhythmical beauty, and every page illustrat. 
ed with some picture of rare artistic conception and 
finish. It is, perhaes, the most superb gift book 
which the season will bring forth.’ — Watchman & 
Rejlector, (Boston). 


A Story-Book for the Children, 


By Mrs. A. M. D1az, Author of the “William Hen. 
ry’ Books. Illlustrated. $1.50. 


‘Here are sixteen of the best stories of Mrs. Diaz 
whose name is enough in itself to brighten the faces 
of little folks. There is many a roar of laughter 
bottled up in the “Cat’s Diary,” and other funny 
tales, which may be let out about Christmas time 
with great effect. The book is not expensive, but to 
the juvenile mind is worth its weight in gold.”— New 
Bedford Mercury. 


“It is adapted for the little people of ten years old 
and under, and is full of the cunningest little stories 
imaginable.’"-—New York Tribune. 


Childhood Songs. 


By Lucy LARcom. Finely illustrated. $2.50. 


“They are all instinct with love and life. Chi)- 
dren will read them, and be made happier and bet- 
ter; not a mother’s heart whose “depths they wil] 
not sound, and stir to a purer love.”—N. Y. Chrig- 
tian Advocate. 


LITTLE CLASSICS, 


Comprising 12 volumes of the best Short Stories, 3 
volumes of the best Short Poems, in the whole 
range of English Literature, and 1 volume of Bio- 

++ Sketches of all the Authors represented 
n the Series. $1.00 a volume; the set in box $16.00 
It is a fortunate circumstance that the very charm- 
ing series of volumes edited by Rossiter Johnson, 
which Osgood & Co. have published under the desig- 
nation of “Little Classics,” should be completed in 
good season for the holiday trade. The 12 volumes 
ef choice poone, the 3 volumes of selected poems, 
and the volume of brief biographies, make up a se- 
ries, the variety and interest of whose contents, tak- 
en in connection with its external attractions, make 
it one of the prettiest and most desirable ever 
brought to the attention of book lovers and boek 
buyers.”’—Boston Journal, 


The Young Surveyor. 


By J.T. TROWBRIDGE. $1.50. 


“The Young Surveyor” is the fifth and concluding 
volume of the popular “Jack Hazard’’ series; yet it 
is entirely complete in itself, and its interest does not 
depend upon its connection with previous volumes. 
This series comprises “JACK HAZARD,” “A CHANCE 
FOR HIMSELF,” “DOING HIS BEST,’ “FAST 
FRIENDS” and “THE YOUNG SURVEYOR,” five of 
the most wholesome and most popular of American 
stories for young folks. 

“Of the whole series, it may be said that they are 
almost unrivaled of their class. They are faithful 
studies of character and life, wholesome, fascinat- 
ing, inspiring books that boys love to read, and that 
they may read with profit.”"— Boston Advertiser. 


The Vest-Pocket Series. 


1. Snowtound, By Jonn G. WHITTIER. Illus- 
trated. 

2. Evangeline. By H. W. LoNGFELLOW. II- 
lustrated. 

3. Power. Wealth, Illusions, By R. W. 
EMERSON. 

4. Culture, Behavior, Beauty. By R. W. 
EMERSON. 


Neatly bound in cloth. 50 cts. each. 

These miniature yolumes are of the same general 
class with the “Little Classics,” which have proved 
so universally popular, but smaller every way, ex- 
cept intype. Their typographical beaity, fine pa- 
per, tasteful binding, dainty size, and, yet more, the 
— and popular character of their contents, can- 
not fail to gain for them a general welcome. 


‘ Y CY 5 N ory na A! yAT vy 
SONGS OF THREE CENTURIES. 
Selected by JOHN G. WHITTIER, with Introductory 

Essay. HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 12mo. $2, 

HOLIDAY EDITION. Elegantly boand. $3.50. 

A choice collection of the poetry that Mr. Whittier 


likes best of all that has been written by English and 
American poets within the last three hundred years. 


“LITTLE CLASSIC” HAWTHORNE. 


1, The Scarlet Letter, 

2. The House of Seven Gables. 

3.4. The Marble Faun. 

5. The Blithedale Romance, 

6, 7. Twice-Told Tales. 

P _— volume has fine New Vignette Illustration. 
“Nothing could exceed its neatness, daintiness, and 

convenience,’’— Appleton’s Journal. 





Hints on Household Taste. 


By ©. L. EASTLAKE. Edited by C. C, PERKINS. 
New and cheaper edition. Finely illustrated. 8vo. 
$3.50, 

Eastlake’s “Household Taste” has already had so 
wide a circulation as to prove the eagerness of 
Americans for the valuable hints it offers. To make 
it more generally useful it is now re-issued in a 
cheaper edition, yet with all the original illustrations. 


Matt’s Follies and Other Stories. 


By MARy A. PREscoTT. Illustrated, $1.50. 

“Here are eight stories suitable for the little folks, 
written in excellent taste, and overflowing with just 
such incidents as will delight the young, and make 
the old feel young once more. We have lived over 
our childhood’s days again as we have read these en- 
gaging stories.”"—N. Y. Christian Jntelligencer. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS 


For the Young Folks. 


By G. B. BARTLETT. 16mo. Paper 50 cts., Cloth $1. 

A delightful book of Tableaux, Acting Charades, 
Scenes, Miss Juarley’s Wax Works, Games of 
Thought, and other amusements for winter evenings, 
Mr. Bur‘ lett’s dramatic an | humorous genius. aided 
by his large experience, has produced a book admir- 
ably adapted to its genial mission of Home Enter- 
tainment. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
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A WOMAN'S COURAGE. 

The following is taken from *‘A Lady’s Ad- 
ture in the Great Pyramid,” by Frances Pow- 
er Cobbe: . 

The English party, who had outridden me, 
were concluding their luncheon as I reached 


the Pyramid, and after declining their cordial 
offers to share it, I asked one of the ladies 


‘Had she visited the interior and Cheop’s | 


chamber?” ; 

‘No. Some of the ladies and gentlemen 
had done so. The Arabs were a wild set o 
men, and she did not like to put herself in 
their power.” : 

Deeming the lady’s caution must be over- 
developed, and too intensely interested to 
make very serious reflections on what I was 
doing, I engaged the Scheik at the door of 
the Pyramid to provide me with proper guides 
so soon as the English party had ridden away. 
Five strong Fellah-Arabs volunteered for the 
service, in spite of my remark that three were 
enough, and we were soon plunged into the 
darkness of the first entrance passage. = 

All the world knows how the Pyramid is 
constructed; a solid mass of huge stones, so 
perfectly fitted that scarcely a pen-knife might 
be introduced in any place between them. 
The passages at the widest scarcely permit of 
two persons going abreast, and are for long 
distances so low as to compel the visitor to 
stoop almost double. The angle at which 
these passages slope upwards is also one which, 
on the slippery, well-worn floor, renders pro- 
gress difficult as on the ice of an Alpine 
Mountain. But, oh! how different from the 
keen, pure air, the wide horizon, the glittering 
sunlight of the Alps, this dark, suffocating 
cavern, where the dust, and lights, and breath 
of heated men make an atmosphere scarcely 
to be breathed, and where the sentiments 
of awe and horror almost paralyze the pulse. 
Perhaps my special fancy made me then, as 
ever since, find a cave, subterranean passage, 
or tunnel, unreasonably trying to the nerves; 
but so it was, the awe of the place well-nigh 
overpowered me. ee ‘ 

The Arab guides helped me easily in their 
well-known way. One or two carried the 
candles, and all joined in a sort of song at 
which I could not help laughing, in spite of 
both awe and lack of breath. It seemed to 
be a chant of mingled Arabic and English, 
(a language they all spoke after a fashion, ) 
the English words being apparently a contin- 
ual repetition: ‘ 

“Vera goot lady, backshish, backshish. 
Vera goot lady, give us backshish,’’ and so 
on, du capo. 

Twice we had to rest on our way from 
sheer exhaustion, and on one occasion, where 
there is a break in the continuity of the pas- 
sage, there was an ascent into a hole high up 
in the wall, by no means easy to accomplish. 

At last, after what seemed an hour, and I 
suppose was about fifteen minutes,since we left 
the sunshine, we stood in Cheop’s burial-vault, 
the center chamber of the Great Pyramid. 
As my readers know, it is a small oblong 
chamber, of course wholly without light or 
ventilation, with plain stone floor, walls and 
roof, and with the huge stone sarcophagus 
(which once held the mummy of Cheops, but 
is now perfectly empty,) standing at one end. 
The interest of the spot would alone have re- 
paid a journey from England; but I was left 
small time to enjoy it. Suddenly I was 
startled to observe that my guides had stopped 
their song and changed their obsequious voi- 
ces, and were all four standing bolt upright 
against the walls of the vault. 

“It is the custom,” said one of them, ‘‘for 
whoever comes here to give us backshish.”’ 

I reflected in a moment that they had seen 
me foolishly transfer my purse from the pock- 
et of my riding-skirt to the walking-dress I 
wore under it, and which I had alone retained 
on entering the Pyramid. 

‘*Well,” I said, as coolly as I was able, ‘‘I 
intend, of course, to give you ‘backshish’ for 

our trouble, and if you choose to be paid 

ere instead of at the door, it is all the same 

to me. I shall give three shillings English 
(a favorite coin in Cairo) as I said I only 
wanted three men.” 

‘‘Three shillings are not enough. We want 
backshish!’’ 

‘There they are. They are quite enough.” 

‘Not enough! We want backshish!”’ 

Things looked rather black. The Fellahs 
stood like so many statues of Osiris (even at 
the moment, I could not help thinking of it,) 
with their backs against the wall and their 
arms crossed on their breasts as if they held 
the flagellum and crux ansata. Their leader 
spoke in a calm, dogged sort of way, to which 
they all responded like echoes. 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘as there are five of you, 
and Iam rather heavy, I will give you one 
shilling more. There it is. Now you will 
get no more.” 

Saying this I gave the man the fourth shil- 
ling, and then returned my purse to my pocket. 
“This won’t do. We want backshish!’’ 

“Tt must do. You will get no more back- 
shish.”’ ; 


“It won’t do. We want backshish!” 

Each moment the men’s voices grew more 
resolute, and I must avow that horror seized 
me at the thought that they had nothing to 
do but merely to go out and leave me there 
in the solitude and darkness, and I should go 
mad from terror. Not a creature in Cairo 
even knew where I had gone. I should not 
be missed or sought for for days, and there I 
was, unarmed and alone, with these five sav- 
ages, whose caprice or resentment might make 
them rush off in a moment, leaving me to de- 
spair. Luckily I knew well it would be fatal 
to betray my alarm, so I spoke as lightly as 
I could, and laughed a little. 

“Come, come. You will have no more 
backshish, you know very well; and if you 
bully me you will have ‘stick’ from the Eng- 
lish Consul. Come, I’ve seen enough. Let 
us go out.” 

_“We want backshish!”’ said all five of the 
Villains in one loud voice. 

t was a crisis, and I believe if I had wa- 
vered a moment I might never have got away ; 
but the extremity, of course, aided one’s reso- 
lation, and I suddenly spoke out, angrily and 
peremptorily, 

“Til have no more of this. You fellow 
there, take the light, and go out. You give 
me yourhand. Come along, all of you.” 

It was a miracle; to my comprehension, at 
all events. They one and all suddenly slunk 
down like so many scolded dogs, and without 
another syllable, did as I ordered them. The 
slave habit of mind doubtless resumed its usual 
*way with them the moment that any one as- 
Serted a claim of command. At all events, it 


was a fact that five Arabs yielded to a single 
Anglo-Saxon woman, who was herself quite 
as inuch surprised as they could be at the phe- 
nomenon. 
| _ Oh, how I rejoiced when the square of azure 
| sky appeared at the end of the last of the 
passages, and when I at last emerged safe and 
| sane out of the Great Pyramid. Dante as- 
cending out of the Inferno, ‘‘a riveder /e stelle,” 
could not have been half so thankful. Away 
I rode home to old Cairo on my donkey, and 
| could spare areal laugh under the sunshine 
| when I found that the wretched old Arab 
| Scheik with whom I had left my riding skirt, 
| had quietly devoured my intended luncheon of 
dates, and then, carefully replaced the stones 
in my pocket. 
THE HIGHER EDUCATION AT OBERLIN. 








The Oberlin Review, which is published by 
the ‘Union Library Association’ of Oberlin 
College, and semi-official in its character, in 
its leading editorial for November urges the 
lady students no longer to content themselves 
with the “‘ladies’ course,” but to take the full 
classical course along with the male students. 
This is evidently done with the concurrence 
of the College authorities who have recently 
abolished the title ‘Ladies’ Course’’ and have 
substituted that of ‘‘Literary Course’’ in its 
stead. We copy the article entire: 


Girls, we dip our pen into the ink bottle 
this time for your special benefit. We want 
to talk to you, and adopt the Review as the 
readiest means of reaching you. 

Some of you have been here but a few 
terms, and perhaps are not able to judge in 
regard to the value of a course of study. 
You come perhaps with no definite ideas as to 
what a course of study ought to embrace to 
be to you of most value. Others of you have 
been here longer, have in fact decided to take 
a course and so without considering the re- 
spective merits of the two courses which our 
Institution offers, or which will best meet 
your wants, you take your place in the one 
that seems to have been designed for you and 
which until the last year has been significant- 
ly designated as Ladies’ Course. 

Now, whatever may originally have been 
the reasons for constructing such a course for 
young women, we think the cause of so few 
taking the longer and more thorough Classi- 
cal course at the present time does not lie in 
the fact that they have any decided aversion 
to resurrecting dead languages, or because 
their ideas of culture agree so entirely with 
those of Dr. Holland, as expressed in his re- 
cent lecture, calling for a little French, a lit- 
tle German and ditto of music, Latin and the 
Sciences, instead of a mastery of some one 
branch, but results principally from surround- 
ing influences. The greater part of our stu- 
dents prepare for college here. The two 
sexes come together, study together for a time, 
then on entering the course, follow the ex- 
ample of their predecessors, the girls, with 
few exceptions, entering the Literary, the 
boys, with few exceptions and with as little 
thought in regard to the matter, entering the 
Classical. Some few of the gentlemen here- 
tofore have taken the Scientific course, and 
doubtless others were only deterred from do- 
ing the same .by the contempt in which the 
course was held. But the Ladies’ Course, al- 
though almost identical with the Scientific, 
was treated with the greatest respect and re- 
garded as quite broad enough for a girl’s 
needs. It is true that so far as the Literary 
course goes it is as thorough as the Classical, 
but it does not embrace enough, does not af- 
ford an opportunity for anything like a mas- 
tery of any one of the sciences or languages 
which it includes. Now, were the time that 
is now divided between Latin, French and 
German spent upon any one of these, the re- 
sult would be a pretty thorough acquaintance 
with that one. Or did our faculty see fit to 
allow us the privilege of election in studies 
we might arrange a course that would best 
meet our individual wants. But the courses 
are fixed, and if we are to enjoy the many 
privileges attendant upon being in a regular 
class we must enter one of the two as laid 
down in the catalogue. The Literary course 
looked at with the eyes of a Prep. or First 
Year seems to cover a field of knowledge of 
sufficient breadth for all possible, or at least 
probable needs, so that it is usually not until 
the Third or Fourth year is reached that its 
inadequacy is apprehended, and then class re- 
lations and the hope that more time will be 
devoted to the study after finishing the course 
induces the student to go on in the course en- 
tered. Neither is this a rare experience, but 
a very common one—the experience of more 
than the half of those who enter the Literary 
course. Then, girls, what we beseech you to 


competent to assist you in deciding the ques- 
tion, and thereby reap the benefits of an ad- 
vanced education. Now that the old sign 
board, ‘‘Ladies’ Course,’’ has been removed 
and Literary substituted, we hope for a change 
till there shall no longer be a demand for a 
shorter course for our girls, when the Litera- 
ry course must cease to be or become equal 
with the Classical. : 


THE LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


When men have anything to sell, they wish 
to sell at as high a price as they can; when 
they are obliged to buy, they wish to buy at as 
low apriceasthey can. These desires are per- 
manent and universal factors in social econo- 
my, and just as noticeable among reformers as 
among the unreformed. Whatfollows? That, 
whenever the market offers a surplus of any 
article above the actual wants of consumers, 
the sellers begin to compete with and under- 
bid each other, and prices fall; but that, 
when there is a deficiency of the article, the 
buyers begin to compete with and overbid 
each other, and prices rise. In the former 
case, production is checked; in the latter 
case, it is stimulated. That is the law of 
‘supply and demand,”’ against which the rail- 
ers rail in vain. They might just as well 
fight the law of gravitation, unless they can 
totally reconstruct human nature on a brand- 
new plan. Selfish capitalists.chuckle, when 
workingmen attack this inexorable law of 
Nature instead of demanding a fair percentage 
of the profits of the business. When laborers 
secure this, their labor will be recognized as 
capital; they will become themselves capital- 
ists; and the antagonism between capital and 
labor will vanish in kindly and equitable co- 
operation.—Z/ndez. 








COOK & ALDRICH, 


WINTER OPENING OF FURS. 


SEAL SKINS! 





We call particular attention to our 
Stock of Seal Skins, which were selected | 
in London by competent judyes expressly | 
for our trade. This fact enables us to 
Surnish the best qualities of this favorite 
fur, which is the prevailing style this sea- 
We have made up a full stock of 
Sacks, Muffs, Boas, Cuffs and Caps. 
Our stock also includes all other kinds of 
Surs usually kept in a first-class fur store. 


son, 


ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


We make a specialty of manufacturing 
to order Ladies’ fur garments, in all cases 
warranting to suit the purchaser or no sale, 
In this branch of our business we employ 
an experienced German Fur artist, who 
is one of the best workmen in the country. 

We invite inspection of our Furs, which 
will be cheerfully shown without unreason- 
able urging to purchase. 


COOK & ALDRICH, 
303 & 305 WASHINGTON ST., 


Opposite Old Seuth Church, 
50—3t 





Automatic Crystal Fountain. 


A Beauti- 
ful Christ- 
mas Present. 
Self - acting, 
requiring no 
Force of Wa- 
ter. rs uby 
Glass Basin 
and Globes, 
mounted on 
a Golden 
Bronze Stan- 
dard, with 

lished Mar- 

le base. An 
ornament for 
the Parlor, 
Dining-room, 
Library, Con- 
servatory, 
Store Count- 
er, Show win- 
dow,&c. Es- 
pecially 
adapted to 

urify the air 
n the sick 
room. The 
Addition of 
Cologne to 
the Water 
makes it a 
Perfumed 
Fountain. 

Hight to 
top of Basin, 
21 inches; di- 
ameter of Ba- 
sin, 10 inches; 
hight of 
stream, 8 
inches. 








































do is to consider this matter, take the counsel | ‘ 
and advice of those whom you may deem | 


Price, com- 
plete, $15.00. 

Address for 
a descriptive 
Circular, 
James W. 
Tafts, 33 
to 39 Bow- 
ker Street, 
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HENS LAY. 


Something to make Hens Lay, made from Fresh 
Blood, Bones and Meat, dried and ground to a Sweet 


Meal. Keeps well. 
very much. Trial b 
$2.50. Address Jac 
Market St., Boston. 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 

ears’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
nterest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. 
Nocustomer of ours ever waited a day for interest, 
not even during the hardest time that Kansas is 
likely ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. 
Send for particulars. References in every State in 
the Union. J.B.WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. 

(a Collections throughout the West a specialty. 

49—ly ‘ 


TOTEM. 


An amusing and instruct 
ive game for children 


Very nutritious. Fowls like it 
s 50 cents and $1; 100 lb. b 
sons and Bowker, 53 N. 

45—9t 















l. n 
postpaid for twenty-five 
cents. 


WM. R. GOULD, Suc- 
cessorto WEST & LEE 
GAME CO., Worcester, 





Send three cent stamp 
for catalogue of games. 
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45 West St. Boston.\ 











ATTENTION 
(8 CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING: 


0. 
The Emancipation Suit and Waist. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 

The Emancipation Union Under Flannel. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 


The Dress Reform Corset Waist and Skirt 
Supporter. 
Patented April 6th, 1875. 


The Warren Stocking Supporter. 
Patented Feb. 2nd, 1875. 


pa which we have the sole right of manufacture and 
sale. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


— AND — 


AGENCIES SUPPLIED, 


—- BY — 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 DEVONSHIRE ST., 
Boston, Mass., 


To whom all letters for particulars and circulars 
should be addressed. 


CAUTION! 


No goods genuine uuless stamped with our trade 
mark. 





























These goods may be found at retail 


A. 
GEORGE FROST & 00., 
287 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


MESSRS, 0. F. HOVEY & 00,, 
Summer and Avon Sts., Boston. 


MISS H. L. LANG, 
Dress Reform Rooms, 4 Hamilton Pl., Boston 
MRS, H. 8. HUTOHINSON, 

16 West 14th St., New York. 


MESSRS. F. H. EATON & O0.,, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

MISS ANNIE K. HUMPHREY, 
430 10th Street, Washington, D. 0 


J. P. LOVE, 
195 W. Fourth 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MRS. MARY A. WHITAKER, 
924 Chestnut St., (up 1 flight) Phila., Pa. 
GEORGE FROST & 00,, 
248 Wabash Ave.. Ohicago, Illinois. 





Send stamp for our Illustrated Catalogue. 34—tj 
HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 
BY MRS. CORNELIUS. 


12mo. Price $1.50; Interleaved, $2.25. 


Contains a large number of reliable and tested 
recipes for cooking: Canning of Fruits; preparing 
of food for infants, and for the sick; an important 
chapter on Health; and counsels and suggestions of 
great value to housekeepers, etc., etc., etc. 

No work on the subject has attained such populari- 
ty as Mrs. Cornelius’s. It has been before the pub- 
lic nearly twenty-five years, during which it has, 
from time to time, been revised to meet the growing 
requirements of the household. It has constantly 

own in favor, as evidenced by its increasing sale, 
and the publishers feel warranted in pronouncing it 

The Standard Work on the Subject of 

Which it Treats. 

THE INTERLEAVED ED?ITION (a leaf of blank pa- 
per for additional recipes and notes between ever 
two leaves of the book) is a new feature that wi 
commend itself to every methodical housekeeper. 

For sale by all booksellers. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 

49—4t BOSTON, MASS. 





HALLET, DAVIS &CO 


WY, bok y 


CRAND, SQUARE. 


__& UPRIGHT. 





“BOSTON. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office--17 Hanson Street, 
A few doors from Tremont Street Boston. 


t#™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profea- 
sional skill and long experience in the a 
Treatment and Cure of all Disenxes. 

Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 2—ly 


MADAME SECOR. M.D. 
Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women. Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hourr from 10 
A. M. until 4 P. M. 
Thousand of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 
tuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2. No false 


nducements held out to the suffering. One examine 
ation decides the cure. 17—ly 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 


NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


All deposits made in this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month, 
Interest is paid on deposits for all full calendar 
months they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum. 

The Institution has a 
for the protection of its 





uarantee fund of $205,000 
epositors. 47—13t 
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SAVE MONEY 


by sending $4.75 for any $4 Magazine and THE 
WFEKLY TRIBUNE (regular price $6), or $5.75 
for ths Magazine and THE SEMI-WEEKLY MRIB- 
UNE (regular price $3.00). Address, 
THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 
5O—tj 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 

&e™ Neatiy furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 


hep y to accommodate their customers with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments Sep. 28 





L. L, GREENE, 


Attorney at Taw, 
BOONE, N. C. 


Practices in the Courts of Watauga, Ashe, Cald- 
well and Wilkes. 

Prompt attention given to all professional busi- 
ness entrusted to his care. 

Special attention paid to all kind of claims entrust 
ed to him. 2%—ly 


SUI_GENERIS. 














aa AI sins 
MASON & HAMLIN 

CABINET ORGANS. | 
UNEQUALED creaty.U N APPROACHED 


ity and Ll by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


» DIPLOMA OF HONOR +t 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


Y American Organs ever awarded any medal 
in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
awarded highest premiums at Indus 
trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
BEST Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 









hemispheres, to be unrivaled See 
STIMONIAL CIRCULAR, witb op’ 








than One Thousand (sent rs" Bh ke oy 
on having a Mason ‘amlin. 
INSIST en ie, Beers tater te 
reason often try very hard to sell something else. 
NEW STYLES s*sr™aado "Neng 
Solo an ombination Stops. Superb 
Etagere and other Cases of new — 
PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN 
Orgars sold for cash ; ov 
EASY. PA YME NT; ay plnmeny Back mar 


CATALOGUES s.°s=naze 


full partio 
ulars, free. Address MASON & 





OO., 154 Tremont BOs- 
TON; 2 Union Square, NEW XORK; or 2 &32 
Adams St., CHICAGO, - 
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Woman's Journal. 


"Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Dec. 11, 1875. 
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We call special attention to our new premium of a 
eixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 


Eaon subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's Jounnat for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 


To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
@ith the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. be 

All communications for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL. 


Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
gubscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 





ART CLUBS FOR WOMEN---BOOKS FOR 
STUDY. 

@ Miss H. Louisa Brown, being asked to rec- 
ommend the best works on Art to a club of 
young ladies, returned the following list, which 
she allows us to print for the benefit of others 
who may desire similar information. 

J. W. 

“‘T should strongly advise a careful reading 
ef Ruskin’s Modern Painters, Seven Lamps 
of Architecture, and selections from his other 
works, especially his lectures. This study 
will amply repay the time bestowed upon it, 
as, besides the knowledge of the principles of 
painting and architecture, much varied infor- 
mation on relative subjects is obtained, and 
many most valuable suggestions, with some 
of the finest descriptions of natural scenery 
which the English language affords. 

“After Ruskin I should name the work of 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, an excellent Art his- 
tory, and Lubke’s History of Painting and 
Architecture, equally good perhaps, and em- 
bracing also a folio book in two volumes, con- 
taining outline engravings of all the paint- 
ings, etc., mentioned in the book. 

‘*Miss Jameson’s works are very comprehen- 
sive and interesting, giving much valuable in- 
formation on Sacred and Legendary Art, not 
always to be met with. 

‘“Taine’s works on Art in Italy, the Nether- 
lands, and Greece, are very charmingly writ- 
ten, and will always be found agreeable and 
interesting, although not quite so solid, and 
occasionally presenting the French spirit, 
half sceptical, half frivolous. 

‘‘Haapn’s Flemish and Dutch Art is a valu- 
able work to own and to read. 

“Rugler’s Hand-book of Painting is a most 
excellent book of reference. The Life of 
Holbein by Homer, andanother later and per- 
haps better life by an author whose name I 
forget, present much interest, especially in 
regard to the two Madonnas, at Dresden and 
Darmstadt. 

“Tuscan Art, etc., by Mr. Chas. C. Perkins 
of Boston, contains valuable and useful con- 
tributions to Art-cuiture, and should be read. 

‘“Hamerton’s Art Thoughts and Painter’s 
Lamp are good books, and his ‘Unknown 
River’ is quite a little gem in its way. 

“Arts of the Middle Ages, by Paul Le Croix 
(a translation) is filled with representations of 
the Aramic and other Arts, which are very 
novel and interesting. 

“Mr. J. Jackson Jarvis has written Art 
Studies and other works well illustrated, and 
containing useful information in a style which 
seems somewhat dry. 

“Jackson on Wood Engravings has speci- 
mens exhibited from the earliest modern pe- 
Triods to thelatest. The work is quite exhaus- 
tive and valuable. 

‘The books on Architecture are very hum- 
erous and form a distinct class. Ferguson’s, 
in four volumes, is one of the best. Glossary 
of Architecture, by Henry Parker, is also very 
good, and has been abridged into a concise 
and well illustrated little hand book. 

‘*The study of historic traceries and mould- 
ings alone is interesting, as showing the feel- 
ing and spirit of the Age which produced 
them, being, in fact, the petrification of the 
ideas and temper of the time. It would be 
well for more women to study architecture, 
not only in order to enjoy its beauties and re- 
sources, but also in order to bring their moral 
influence to bear on the practical construction 
of buildings, and on the laws which should 
govern builders. 

“I should have added to my list Sir Joshua 
Reynold’s Discourses, an admirable work— 
also a ‘‘Treatise on Painting’’ rarely met with 
in these days, by Leonardo da Vinci. There 
are also many interesting and curious works 
on the theory of Color, as Fielding, Chevreuil, 
etc. 

“Decorative Art is fast gaining in impor- 
tance in this country, and very beautiful 
books on that branch can be found. The 
‘Grammar of Ornament,’ and ‘Polytechnic 
Arts’ are both fine examples of illustrated or- 
nament. 

‘‘A great number of books on Anatomy and 
Anatomical Drawing can be found at the 
book stores. A book published long ago, 





‘Anatomy of Expression,’ by Sir Charles 
Bull, is a delightful work to own. 

“Tt only remains, in concluding a list al- 
ready long, to mention Spooner’s Art Diction- 
ary as being the most comprehensive that I 
happen to know of, and exceedingly useful at 
all times.” H. L. B. 


—_ ——_-_ aoe -———_ — 


A WEEE OF CONVENTIONS. 


The friends of Woman Suffrage in Rhode 
Island have just held a week of Conventions, 
beginning at Phenixville on Tuesday after- 
noon and evening; on Wednesday afternoon 
and evening meetings were held at Westerly: 
on Thursday afternoon and evening at Green- 
ville; and on Friday afternoon and evening 
at East Greenwich. 

The principal speakers were Hon. Amasa 
Eaton, Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill, Col. T. 
Wentworth Higginson, and Miss Anna C. 
Garlin, of R. 1.; also Mrs. Lucy Stone and 
Miss Eastman of Massachusetts. The after- 
noon audiences were not large, but the even- 
ing meetings were all well attended and a 
genuine interest was manifested everywhere. 

In Bristol the intended meeting on Monday 
evening was frustrated by the unexpected re- 
fusal of the trustees of the Methodist Church 
to allow it to be used for a ‘‘political meeting,” 
although it is granted, without hesitation, for 
temperance meetings. The idea that “‘relig- 
ion has nothing to do with politics’’ is at the 
bottom of more than half the opposition to 
Woman Suffrage, as the idea that religion 
should have something to do with politics is 
at the foundation of our movement. 

These meetings are a good beginning, and 
we hope they will be followed up by lectures 
and meetings everywhere throughout the 
State. Rhode Island is so small in area that 
a thorough canvass could be more easily made 
in that State than in any other. The restric- 
tions which exist upon male Suffrage would 
make it seem less formidable, in the eyes of 
conservatives, to extend it on equal terms to 
women, and we shall hope to see a concerted 
effort made, next winter, so to change the elec- 
tion laws to enable the women of Rhode 
Island to vote in the next Presidential elec- 
tion. H. B. B, 








—<——_ 


THE SLAVERY OF WOMEN. 


Dr. Holland’s favorite doctrine of the ““Own- 
ership of wives” is receiving a good many 
practical illustrations of late. For instance, 
read the following telegram: 

New York, Dec. 2.—Patrick Tooley, a la- 
borer, last night, poured a can of kerosene 
over his wife, because she said he was hard to 
please, he having found fault with her work- 
ing. She screamed and prayed to him not to 
set her alight, but he said, ‘‘By G—, you shall 
burn, you she-devil.”” The oil being poured 
over her head and getting into her eyes, satu- 
rated her dress, and he in spite of her strug- 
gles lit a match and set her on fire. Her 
screams were fearful, and soon the house was 
aroused and likewise the neighborhood. When 
officer Raleigh found her she was a pitiable 
sight, great pieces of flesh hanging from her 
arms. Her breasts were burned fearfully, 
her hands were burned black as jet, her face 
was blackened, and her stomach was all char- 
red likewise. The fiend was taken prisoner 
and carried to the station house, although he 
at first resisted. The unfortunate woman was 
sent to the hospital. She died this morning 
in great agony. Tooley was fully committed 
for trial for murder. 

It is strange that a majority of men do not 
see that such outrages as the above are the 
logical results of the present subjection of 
women. During the days of slavery the ab- 
olitionists were in the habit of copying from 
Southern newspapers just suci: cases as the 
above, as indicating ‘‘the barbarism of Slav- 
ery.” By so doing they created a public senti- 
ment against it. The slaveholders blamed us 
for doing so. They said that such cases were 
exceptional. But when slavery ceased these 
enormities ceased almost entirely. The rec- 
ognition of the negro’s right to the ballot has 
shielded him from personal outrage. 

So, to-day, the newspapers are literally 
filled with horrors, of which men are the au- 
thors and women the victims. Wife beating, 
wife murder, rape and bigamy are becoming 
so common as scarcely to excite remark. 
They are committed with comparative impu- 
nity. It is time to cail attention to this grow- 
ing brutality, and to fix the responsibility 
where it belongs. The opponents of Wo- 
man’s enfranchisement are, to use a legal term, 
“the accessories before the fact.” At the risk 
of being called ‘‘sensational”’ we propose to de- 
vote acolumn, hereafter, to the enumeration of 
these horrors, because they grow out of the 
prevalent theory of Woman’s dependance and 
inferiority, and are necessary incidents of her 
political subjugation. 

At the recent Annual Mcetingin New York 
a resolution was adopted which contains the 
following sentences: 

We attribute the alarming increase of in- 
sults and personal outrages inflicted upon wo- 
men to a public sentiment, hostile to their in- 
dividuality and equality of.rights. We protest 
against the subjection and disfranchisement 
of women, as injurious to society, destruc- 
tive of morals, corrupting to politics, and a 
reproach to Civilization. 

This language was strong, but not half so 
strong as the circumstances warrant. The 
public sentiment. which finds expression in 
masculine domination is responsible for more 
cruelty than was ever inflicted by African 
slavery, because it is more subtle, insidious 





and universal. We have a Society for the 








Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association is literally 
a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Wo- 
men. H. B. B. 


SUMMER COURSES AT HARVARD. 


It is a curious fact that Harvard University 
seems to be following in the steps of the Bos- 
ton schools which first admitted girls in sum- 
mer only, when there were fewer boys and 
therefore empty seats. The new Harvard 
Catalogue (1875-6) gives for the first time the 
names of pupils in the ‘Summer Courses of 
Instruction.’’ These include, in Chemistry 
28 men and 12 women, forty in all; in Botany 


.10 men and 17 women, twenty-seven in all. 


The course in Chemistry is conducted at Boyl- 
ston Hall, Cambridge, the number being limi- 
ted to fifty. Applications may be addressed 
to J. W. Harris, Secretary Harvard College. 
The course in Phaenogamic Botany is given 
at the Botanic Garden, Cambridge; and that 
in Cyptogamic Botany at some point on the 
sea-shore; last year at Woods’ Hole. Ap- 
plication for the former course may be made 
to Prof. G. L. Gvodale, Cambridge, and for 
the latter to Dr. W. G. Farlow, Bussey Insti- 
tution, Jamaica Plain. The fee for each of 
these three courses is $25, and they all begin 
July 6, and last six weeks. It must be under- 
stood that these are not mere courses of lec- 
tures, but consist chiefly of laboratory work. 
Most of the young women who attended were 
teachers, and they came not merely from 
Massachusetts, but from New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Missouri, and Minnesota. The 
instruction given is certainly something for 
which women should thank Harvard Univer- 
sity; it is really more of aservice than the 
**Examinations for Women,”’ which are also 
reported in the catalogue. Under the head of 
these it is stated that two candidates passed 
the preliminary examinations successfully this 
year; while three out of last year’s four have 
now passed the advanced examinations. Of 
these Miss Susan M. Monroe of Cambridge 
passed in Languages and History; and Misses 
Harriet J. Williams of Somerville and Helen 
J. Cabot of Boston in Languages alone—the 
latter ‘‘with distinction.” ?. W. B. 





WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN RUSSIA. 


An article in Mazxmillan’s Magazine de- 
scriptive of the condition of the Russian 
peasants, has some paragraphs relative to the 
share taken by the women in deciding certain 
matters of public interest, which bear di- 
rectly upon the question of Woman Suffrage. 
The article was read by Rev. Mr. Woodbury, 
at the annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Society in Providence, and 
from it the moral drawn thatif the participa- 
tion of women in public affairs is a benefit to 
them in despotic Russia, the sharing of po- 
litical duty and privilege in free America 
would be a greater benefit to its citizens, and 
to women themselves. It seems that a sys- 
tem of communism as regards the village 
land, has long prevailed, by which the fields 
and meadows apart from the enclosure be- 
longing to each house, which are individual 
property, are parceled out at ihe beginning 
of each year amongst the adult male vil- 
lagers. If one is ever so idle and worthless 
he receives with each new year a piece of 
land, which is large or small according to the 
number of the commune. This is said to 
prevent pauperism, while bad for agriculture 
asan art. The peasants not only apportion 
this land but also the taxes payable to the 
crown, and raise money for village improve- 
ments and schools. They also decide, by 
what is called local option in this country, 
whether public drinking houses shall be kept 
open. Although the women have no legal 
voice in the government of the village, they 


| sometimes protest against the resolutions 


passed by their husbands in favor of open 
spirit-ehops. An address was recently for- 
warded from the women of Olkhovo, a proy- 
ince of Novgorod, to the governor of the 
province. Their petition was published in 
the St. Petersburg Goloz. It is as follows, 
and one cannot read 1t without feeling that if 
but one vote is cast by the united head of 
each family, it should not be by those who so 
abuse their trusts as to force their wives to de- 
tail their sorrows to the world. 

‘*‘Whereas our husbands have empowered 
Karnila Lushin to keep open a public house 
during the year 1875, we hereby certify that 
Karnila Lushin first made them drunk with 
brandy. Consequently our children have no 
bread, we have sometimes no cattle, no homes, 
and for a long time we have paid no abrole to 
our landlords. Our husbands are intoxicated 
not only on holidays, but all the week 
through. At the same time we and our chil- 
dren, who can work, have no rest for gaining 
our bread. We are reduced to the necessity 
of electing our peasant wife, Matrona Sava- 
lieva, as a deputy to the highest authorities, 
that she may ask them to do us the benefit to 
cance! this act of our husbands:” 

This is not a solitary instance of the kind. 
Were the decision of the question left solely 
to women, the drink shops would be closed. 
“The women,” says the Kalonza Gazette, 
“do not drink like the men, and cannot, like 
them, be corrupted by liquor.” The Gazette 
further says that in that province so many 





men are absent from the villages, that if 
their wives and mothers were not to take part 
in the communal assemblies nothing could be 
done.”? It would even be impossible to form 
the legal quorum of thirteen, which in one 
village was composed of five men and eight 
women.” The paper adds that the presence 
of a majority of women in the assembly has 
an excellent effect. ‘‘Ata village in the dis- 
trict of ‘Taross, a man, presumably unfitted 
for the office of church-warden to which he 
aspired, gave drink to the male peasants and 
gained their votes. But the women of the 
village didn’t drink and, seeing what sort of 
man he was, rejected him.’’ In one instance 
a retired soldier, having to produce a certifi- 
cate of identity before drawing his pension, 
presented one on which nearly all the signa- 
tures were those of women. 

The chronicler of these items says that 
these village assemblies are at the bottom of 
the scale of self-governing organizations; and 
whatever good may be done by women at 
these communal meetings, they would not be 
admitted to the assemblies of volosts, or groups 
of villages’ at which the village communities 
are represented by deputies. 

We wonder how long it will take Russia to 
find out that industrious, sober, discreet wo- 
men may be trusted above the bottom of all 
affairs, and would be far safer and more val- 
uable representatives than the intemperate 
men against whose actions they are obliged 
to protest in order to secure the conditions of 
existence. 

Surely, as Mr. Woodbury reasons, if these 
women who have been serfs for years,, with- 
out education and the stimulus of freedom, 
may be trusted to care for the interests of 
good order and the safety of society, much 
more may the better educated and freer 
daughters of America be trusted. Whether 
Russia or America will first free its women, is 
a problem for the future to determine. 

Providence, R. I. B. K. ©. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN INDIANA. 


We have just closed a very interesting Semi- 
Annual Meeting of the Indiana Woman Suf- 
frage Association held-at Winchester. Most 
of the officers of the society were present, 
and Rey. Amanpa M. Way, after an absence 
of three years in Kansas, was warmly wel- 
comed back to her old home, and to the place 
she had filled so well in the Suffrage work of 
the State since the Association was organized. 

The President, Dr. Mary F. Tnomas, then 
delivered the following opening 


ADDRESS. 

Having again met at the call of the Associ- 
ation, let us look into the condition of society, 
and answer the query so often met, why we 
hold these meetings? Why is it that women 
are disfranchised who have always discharg- 
ed their full share of the responsibilities of 
sustaining the government, professedly based 
on the broad ground of the right of every in- 
dividual to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness??? Why is it that the necessity 
exists for the discussion of the principles of 
human rights, and their adaptation to the 
wants of all the people, now past the merid- 
ian of the nineteenth century? 

Our politicians have declared this the freest 
country on the globe; our statesmen have 
eulogized it as ‘‘the land of the free and the 
home of the brave;” our poets have sung of 
its glorious freedom, and yet, what is the fact 
to-day? Shall we say that with all this pro- 
fession of freedom for the masses, one-half of 
the citizens of the country are yet disfran- 
chised—that every woman’s property is taxed 
without her consent—that we are compelled 
to obey the laws that we have no voice in 
making; and now, after the lapse of nearly a 
century since the adoption of the principles 
of Republicanism, the right of Woman to the 
ballot, and the consequent privileges growing 
out of its use, are entirely ignored by the 
law-making power. In the great revolutiona- 
ry struggle by which our fathers freed 
themselves from the chain of the political 
tyrant, and thus secured to themselves the 
priceless boon of American citizenship, they 
strangely forgot the women who had borne 
the privations and trials incident to the war, 
side by side with them, all through the strug- 
gle; and no sooner had they gained the acme 
of their hopes, and triumphed, as men strug- 
gling for civil and religious liberty deserve 
to, than, with deliberate purpose, they riveted 
the fetters they had thrown off upon the women 
of this day. And after we have endured these 
wrongs over one hundred years, interspersed 
all through the vista of the past with argu- 
ments, with protests, with entreaties and peti- 
tions, setting forth our grievances from time 
to time, we are still denied the right of Suf- 
frage, and are thus classed with minors, in- 
sane persons, idiots and criminals. 

These are some of the reasons why we hold 
these meetings, and ask all persons interested 
in the dissemination of true principles of politi- 
cal and social justice to come and participate 
with us. Though we are thus held in the position 
of political subordinates, yet the watchman 
tells us the night is breaking, and the signs of 
promise are visible in the political horizon. 
This is demonstrated by the admission of wo- 
men to many of the business avocations here- 
tofore occupied by men only, and‘women are 
teaching from the pulpit the sublime truths 
of the gospel, which, if rightly understood, 
must bring all to the same platform of Chris- 
tianity; and her success in this field of labor 
is proving unmistakably, that her mission is 
wherever she can do good, she being the 
judge, and her success the criterion of her 
adaptation to the work. 

Woman on the rostrum, and as teacher of 
the common schools, as well as of the higher 
institutes of learning, is settling the question of 
her capacity to impart instruction; and the 
success of Co-education, wherever it has been 
fairly tried, is proving her power to cultivate 
her mental capabilitics commensurate with the 
duties growing out of the highest order of 
education. Then, in the benevolent and moral 
reform work of the age, we find Woman’s 
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sympathizing heart and willing hand ever 
ready to encourage the weak and lift up those 
who have fallen by the wayside, entangled j 
the devices and besetments that crowd the 
pathway of the unfortunate. And here a 
we often have to acknowledge the inefficiene : 
of our labors, because we are deprived of the 
power the ballot confers; and for a number 
of years the great temperance reform hag 
been educating women for the ballot, and the 
late movements in this direction are bringing 
about this result faster than the most sanguine 
Suffragists could have hoped. And we re- 
joice to notice the fact that the recent meet. 
ing of the National Woman’s Christian Tem. 
perance Union, held in Cincinnati, adopted 
a Woman Suffrage resolution as a tempe 
measure. 

The close observer of the progress of ib. 
eral ideas, with regard to the claim of the 
Suffrage movement, with all the prejudice 
that clusters around the subject, cannot fail 
to see the finger of the Prophet pointing with 
unerring certainty to the good time comin 
in the near fnture, when the triumph of the 
principles of political and social justice shal] 
sweep from the political household the last 
vestige of tyranny that chains every woman to 
the position of vassalage. And God grant 
that our coming Centennial glory may not be 
eclipsed by the shadow of the disfranchised 
women of the land. Is it too much to hope 
that in the short time that remains to work 
the mighty tide of human progress will clear 
the track of this last species of oppression 
and our grand Centennial sun shall arise on a 
whole people who are free indeed? For this 
glorious consummation let us faithfully work 
and pray, and make true in our case the beau- 
tiful words of the poet: 


“We are living, we are dwelling 
In a grand and awful time, 
In an age on ages telling; 
To be living is sublime.”’ 


The address was ordered to be printed, with 
the proceedings of the Convention. 

Pror. R. T. Brown made a very able speech 
the first evening. His arguments were origi- 
nal, and carried conviction to many who had 
heretofore been opposed to the movement, 
The Doctor is President of the Faculty of 
Indiana Medical College, and spoke with ear- 
nest commendation of the good influence of 
the two lady students who are in attendance 
upon the lectures in the college this term. 
Mrs. Amanda E. Dickinson, of Waterloo, Miss 
Genevra Kennedy, a young lady of Liberty, 
and Mrs. L. V. Boyd, of Dublin, each made 
excellent speeches. Others joined in discus- 
sing the resolutions, which were short and to 
the point. 

The rain had been falling incessantly all 
the forenoon, and at two, p. M., when the Con- 
vention met, it was still raining. The circum- 
stance called to the mind of several who 
were present, the last annual meeting of the 
Association held in Winchester, in 1857, when 
our dear old friend, Frances D. Gage, famil- 
iarly known as Aunt Fanny, was present. Just 
such a rainy time as this, when a few of the 
true friends of Suffrage had assembled, and 
while waiting for others, Aunt Fanny wrote 
a little poem suggested by the occasion, which, 
being found in the record book, was read by 
Mrs. Mary P. Haines, of Richmond. This 
beautiful reminder of old times gave great 
pleasure to the meeting. Speeches were made 
by Dr. R. T. Brown, Rev. A. M. Way, and 
Dr. Mary F. Thomas, on the progress made by 
the principles of our work, since Aunt Fanny 
read her beautiful thoughts to us eighteen 
yearsago. Her name isa household word to so 
many of the Suffragists in the West that J 
send the poem for publication. More of the 


Convention next week. 
Mary F. Tuomas. 


Trance 


Richmond, Indiana. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Asso 
ciation held its annual meeting in Philadel- 
phia on Nov. 23. Whether it was because 
the rain poured steadily all day, or because 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey invited all sinners 
another way, or because it is easier to be en- 
thusiastic over the celebration of the liberties 
won a hundred years ago than over the hard 
struggle for those yet in the winning, I cannot 
say, but for some or all of these reasons there 
was a small attendance. There was, however, 
especially in the evening meeting, something 
which made up for lack of numbers. The 
spirit of the audience was sympathetic, and 
the way in which Rev. Charles G. Ames pre- 
sides over a meeting is apt to make me forget 
whether the sun shines outside or not. 

There was a rumor at our meeting in New 
York, of some able opponent who had offered 
to present fifty-nine (more or less) objections 
to Woman Suffrage, and that he had been 
telegraphed to come immediately. He did 
not get there, but it may have been that he 
came to Philadelphia in the form of 4 
“friend,” who offered a fraction of that num- 
ber of objections with earnestness and with 4 
rather pathetic air of belief in all the pro 
spective woes he depicted. As the newspa 
pers sometimes say of our pleas for liberty, 
(and with the air of those who might have 
expected better things in consideration of the 
ears they had lent us) “there was nothing 
new in the arguments.” 

“The muddy pool of politics’? in which we 
women should only get begrimed, and ‘the 
sphere,” in which we can revolve with im- 
maculate garments, marked the contrast be- 
tween the horrors of what would be if—and 
the pure delights of what now is;—“now” 
that is, when our rights, privileges and oppo 
tunities are controlled by these muddy pO 
litics which we are protected from trying t° 
purify. 
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The arguments were so anti-Republican in | reformer begins his work by burglary and 


tone, that Mrs. Pratt, of Philadelphia, made a 
keen and somewhat caustic rejoinder, and 
was followed by Miss Patridge, Miss East- 
man of Massachusetts, and Mrs. Fannie B. 
Ames. 

Miss Patridge is a young lady who, with 
most devoted spirit, did the best of work in 
Michigan last year at her own cost. Her 
sympathetic voice, her clear enunciation and 
her simple, natural manner, held the attention 
of the audience before which she spoke in 
New York last week, to an unusual degree, 
and Iam sure that all who had our cause at 
heart must have wished that it had many such 
advocates. 

We had some guod words from Mrs. Gough, 
an earnest temperance worker, who has the 
wisdom to see the need the temperance move- 
ment has that the ballot should be in the 
hands of Woman, and who assufed us that 
the obstacles met by those engaged in the 
work were rapidly educating them to a con- 
sciousness of this great want. 

In the evening, beside these already named 
as speakers, was Rev. Mrs. Bowles, who gave 
us one of her easy, impromptu talks, and sup- 
plemented it later by a consideration of Wo- 
man’s fitness for the pulpit. She bears no 
mark of the mortification of spirit, not even, 
I must own, of the remorse of conscience 
which might reascnably be expected—might 
it not?—in one who had been publicly repri- 
manded by the Universalist Bishop of her 
diocese for transcending her sphere, and re- 
manded, if only words could doit, to her (pre- 
sumably) neglected nursery. 

Mrs. Ames made the last speech of the 
evening, closing with a beautiful allegory. 
In order that the words of Charles Sumner 
might not be forgotten, especially in Philadel. 
phia, Miss Eastman quoted from his remarks 
in the United States Senate, Feb. 27, 1874: 
“Two victories of principle, I trust, will swell 
the grandeur of the Centennial day: First, 
the return to specie payments; secondly, the 
complete recognition of the equal rights of all, 
so that the great Declaration may be no 
longer a promise only but a living reality. 
Then will the celebration be grander than 
any Roman triumph; grander than any He- 
brew jubilee.” 

Mr. Ames cheered us by the assurance that 
in the spirit which marked this meeting we 
might expect the caucuses of the future to be 
held, when Man and Woman shall confer to- 
gether for the public welfare. M. F. E. 

Lowell, Mass. 


REFORM MOVEMENT IN RUSSIA. 


Epirors JournaL:—The acoompanying ar- 
ticle from a late number of Les Etats Unis 
d’ Europe will be, I think, of interest to your 
readers. Russia will doubtless learn that it 
is hetter to give social forces, as well as ma- 
terial ones, a field for their exercise, rather 
than to attempt, as she has done hitherto, to 
bottle them up. The rocks and ribs of earth 
eannot resist growth in a tiny seed, neither 
can repressive laws forever resist real growth 
in human souls. We are always sorry to see 
our sisters pilloried before the eyes of the 
world as criminals, but no long-rooted despo- 
tism was ever overthrown without violence. 
After the whirlwind and the fire let us hope that 
“the still small voice’’ of justice, which is the 
voice of God, may be heard. Yours, 

Chicago, Til. K. N. D, 

The law suit against the Russian socialists 
has commenced. L’ Univers, the Paris news- 
paper, publishes an abridged translation of 
the bill of accusation prepared by the Procur- 
ator, General Zychareff; this document is full 
of interesting revelations. It depicts the so- 
cial life of Russia in the most somber colors, 
and is stamped with a spirit of discourage- 
ment. The high functionary does not dis- 
guise the fact that, in face of a movement of 
this extent, the State, in spite of all repressive 
forces, is powerless to struggle with effect. 

What astonishes M. Zychareff above all 
things is that the movement comes from above 
and not from below; that the classes most 
deeply implicated in the revolutionary pro- 
ceedings are the upper classes. It isa prince, 
Pierre Krapolkin, a man who has held the 
highest offices in the State, who is the leader 
of the propaganda. One of the richest pro- 
prietors of Jaraslof, Ivantckym Pisaroff, is 
one of the most indefatigable apostles of so- 
cial reform. Among the accused are officers 
who have resigned their posts, professors, 
judges of the peace, &c. 

Women of high social rank are among the 
most ardent workers in this ‘‘demagogic” 
movement. M. Zychareff cites many in- 
stances. The daughter of a major-general, 
Sophie Leschern de Hertzfeld, the daughters 
of a privy councillor, Natalie Armfeld, Sophie 
Pierawska, and other ladies of high birth, 
keep up socialist schools, follow the peasants 
to the field to preach their gospel, even take 
part in rural labor that they may make their 
preaching more efficacious; and these young la- 
dies, the magistrate confesses, do not incur 
the disapproval of their set; on the contrary 
they are held in highest esteem. Their equals 
encourage them in their propagandism against 
the State religion, the Czar, the tenure of 
property, all the political and social institu- 
tions of sacred Russia. 

The wife of Colonel Goluchoff is not mere- 
ly a propagandist herself but, initiating her 
son, she has made of him a proselyte to the 
cause of sovialism. 

M. Zychareff, as one might expect, accuses 
the Russian socialists of being in league with 
thieves and assassins, of using not only the 
poison of bud doctrines but real poison pre- 
pared according to the most approved formu- 
las of toxicology. But he does not cite a sin- 
gle fact. He tries to dishonor the adversaries 
of his government, and to prove that every 


highway robbery. He is more naive when he 
gives the list of establishments founded by the 
socialists, schools, work-shops, libraries, sav- 
ings-banks, clubs, book-stores, printing-offices, 
&c. He declares that thirty-seven districts 
out of fifty are completely contaminated and 
the others are threatened. The present suit 
is directed against 770 accused, of whom 158 
are women; but as yet there are but 265 act- 
ually under lock and key. The rich give of 
their wealth without stint; a single person 
has spent for this work 160,000 francs. 

It will be interesting to follow this gigantic 
“cause.”’ Is it not startling to see brought 
to light this volcanic condition of a country 
which for ages has enjoyed the benefits of an 
absolute government and the most inflexible 
social hierarchy of a country that was held to 
be the prototype of moral order in Europe, 
and which united all the conditions desire! by 
the admirers of despotism for the enjoyment 
of absolute security and order? 


PROPOSED SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 





A private meeting of friends of Woman 
Suffrage, numbering twenty-five or thirty, 
one-third of whom were men, was held in 
Boston, Nov. 23, to give expression to dissat- 
isfaction upon the part of some of those pres- 
ent with the management of the Woman’s 
JourRNAL, so far as it holds a position as an 
exponent of the views of the friends of the 
movement. Twocomplaints were made: First 
that the protests of certain individuals against 
the course of the paper had not been published 
therein by its managers, and second that the 
paper has claimed that the Suffragists have 
so governed their action as to prevent the de- 
feat of Mr. Rice, and this while two Suffra- 
gists.were in the field as candidates, and while 
Mr. Rice and Mr. Gaston are thought by the 
complainants to hold no substantial difference 
of opinion on the Suffrage question, and while 
there was no probability that the friends of 
Mr. Rice would do any work for the cause. 
The debate took a pretty wide range, and was 
cut short by the approach of night, and the 
meeting was adjourned to Dee. 7th. 

At the adjourned meeting, after an earnest 
debate on the best method to stimulate and 
further the cause, it was agreed to hold a 
Convention on the day previous to the one on 
which the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Society hold their annual meeting. A Com- 
mittee was appointed to arrange matters for 
this Convention, with instructions to confer 
with the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, and to ask their co-operation with 
regard to the proposed time of meeting. 

The Committee consists of Mr. Fay,of South- 
boro; Miss Maria Wilson, of Malden; Mr. 
Fred Henshaw, of Boston; Miss H. B. Loud 
of Watertown; Rev. Geo. H. Vibbert, of 
Somerville; Stephen S. Foster, of Worces- 
ter, and Mrs. H. H. Robinson, of Malden. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF CITIES. 


Governor Tilden, of the State of New York, 
has appoimted a commission, under a statute 
passed by the last legislature, to enquire into 
and report a plan for the government of cit- 
ies. The fact is apparent, the whole country 
through, that, in the large towns, the original 
idea of universal suffrage and self-govern- 
ment has been widely departed from. In the 
olden-time, the town was managed by men 
whom the citizens chose for their knowledge 
of affairs and their recognized integrity. 
Now they are, almost universally, wherever 
there are concentrated populations, under the 
control of those who make office-seeking and 
oflice-giving a business. The citizen who is 
engaged in his every-day affairs, grumbles, 
but he does not combine with those who, like 
himself, care only for economy and faithful. 
ness; upon election day he finds a ticket which 
is a ‘“‘put up job’’ of the traders in politics, 
and, with the reflection that his individual ef- 
fort is of no consequence, he makes a choice 
of two evils, or stays away from the polls. 
The result is seen in the Tammany and Canal 
rings in New York, in the atrocious state of 
affairs in the Boston School Committee, in the 
elevation to office, everywhere in the compact 
villages, of men whom the voters distrust, 
and privately condemn. This evil, and it is 
almost impossible to conceive a greater, is not 
to be charged upon the unscrupulous traders 
in votes, but upon the people who abnegate 
their imperative duties. The community 
which, like the great city of New York, main- 
tains in office the men who are known openly 
and unblushingly to buy votes, and that too 
in the very ward room, under the eyes of the 
moderator, has no right to complain if its po- 
lice is worthless, and its property in danger 
from the criminals its honored officials protect 
and pay.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 


Every one who has read the ‘William Hen- 
ry Letters’ and ‘The Schoolmaster’s Trunk” 
will be glad to welcome more books from the 
same pen. Mrs. Diaz deals with facts in such 
an earnest, sprightly manner that she amuses 
and convinces at the same time. ‘‘A Domes- 
tic Problem,” just issued in James R. Osgood 
& Co’s excellent manner, isa little book which 
should be read in every American family. 
Mothers should read it, and resolve to neglect 
the unimportant matters, and insist on time 
for important ones; fathers and brothers should 
give it careful attention, and ask themselves 
if they have heretofore made the most of 





their wives, mothers, andsisters. It isa work 


which will set sensible people to thinking, and 
as thought grows, the people grow. Sucha 
work could only be written by one who has 
learned by experience and careful insight the 
needs of the people around her, and we take 
sincere pleasure in commending the book to 
our readers. 

Another work, from the same busy pen, and 
profusely illustrated By the same popular 
| firm, is a little “‘Story Book for Children.’’ 

The very first story convinces you that Mrs. 
Diaz undeistands children. If we required 
| further proof of this, we could refer to a little 
group of bright-eyed darlings, who sat with 
eager faces around our study table, while we 
read ‘A Cat’s Diary,” ard the “Story of a 
Little Boy who would not eat his Crusts.’’ 
| Children are the best critics of juvenile litera- 

ture, and every child knows that Dilly, Bessie, 
and Peter were real children, who could cry 
when they were washed, sulk when they were 
| crossed, and even behave very unproperly 
| when occasion offered. 

The trouble with most of our juvenile liter- 
ature is that the writers create ideal children; 
but Mrs. Diaz gives you the real child she 
has held in her arms, or seen in the arms of 
some other woman with a heart as tender, and 
a brain as active as her own, and when you 
read of her boys and girls, you find your own 
darlings listening t6 the story, while you feel, 
and they feel, the moral lesson which is given 
in such a simple, artless manner. For the 
sake of the little ones, we hope that many 
little stockings will have a copy of this book 
fastened to them on Christmas morning, and 
Christmas day will find many a mother read- 
ing to her boys and girls ‘‘Santa Claus’ Letter 
to the Children.”’ x. f. W. 

Salem, Mass. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
Our Supreme Court has decided in a test 
ease that the License law is constitutional. 








New York Ledger Bonner has sent the Wo- 
men’s Christian Association of Hartford a 
check for $1000. 

The official count of the New York election 
gives Bigelow 14,810 plurality over Seward; 
the temperance candidate had 11,108 votes. 

An interesting California letter from Mrs. 
Caroline M. Severance, describing Los Ange- 
les and its vicinity, will be found on the eighth 
page. , ' 

Ex-Governor Claflin has placed in the chap- 
el of Wellesley Female College, a Memorial 
window in honor of his daughter, who died in 
Europe. 

A fire that had gained considerable headway 
in Miss Nancy Keyes’s house at Conway, last 
week, was put out by some women, there not 
being a man in the vicinity. 

Convict William M. Tweed, ex-Tammany 
boss and chief of the ring thieves, has at last 
answered his own question of ‘‘What are you 
going to do about it?”’ by running away. 

The mother of a 15-year-old school-girl at 
Chelsea, Mass., who has recently taken to her- 
self an 18-year-old husband, thinks there is 
not much Christianity in the Orthodox min- 
ister who married them. 


At Geelong, Australia, the remains of an 
immense kangaroo, of a species now extinct, 
were found recently ata depth of fifteen feet. 
The shaft where they were found was sunk 
forty-three feet, but no bones were found ata 
greater depth than fifteen feet. 


The Kindergarten Messenger, the organ 
and advocate of kindergarten training in the 
United States, unites with the New England 
Journal of Education. Miss Elizabeth P. Pea- 
body, the former editor, will edit a Kinder- 
garten Department in the New England. 

Josephine E. Mix, M. D., is about to deliver 
a course of lectures in Indiana and other 
Western States. Her theme will be Woman 
in History, an able argument for the Enfran- 
chisement of Women. Mrs. Mix will act as 
an agent in obtaining subscribers to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. 


A public discussion of the Woman Suffrage 
question will take place in New Bedford next 
Friday week, Dec. 17, between Henry B. 
Blackwell and Rev. Mark Trafton. Arrange- 
ments have been made by the Allen St. Lec- 
ture Committee, and they have secured Liber- 
ty Hall for the purpose. 


Can any one tell what good is done by such 
poems as this which follows, or indeed by most 
of the poems now published by Mr. and Mrs. 
Piatt? However profound may be the calam- 
ity and sorrow of their lives, would it not be 
nobler to bear it in silence than to fill the mag- 
azines with echoes so despairing? 


The Woman Suffrage resolution passed by 
the Woman’s National Temperance Conven- 
tion in Cincinnati, week before last, almost 
without a dissenting voice and without a 
word of discussion by delegates from twenty- 
two States, all of them representatives of 
churches, shows that we are ‘‘getting on.” 


“Joaquim” Miller (Cincinnatus Hiner Mil- 
ler) writes of Walt Whitman as “‘a plain brave 
old man”. Mr. Whitman is fifty-eight, a 
time of life when an average man of good con- 
stitution and habits should be in his prime. 
If Mr. Whitman is not, it looks as if his wor- 
ship of the body had not profited him. 








“The grandest aspiration of the Democratic 
party is, and its crowning glory will be, to 
restore the Constitution to its primitive 
strength and authority, and to make it the 
protector of every section and of every State 
in the Union, and of every human being of 
every race, color and condition in the land.” 
So says Lamar of Mississippi. We shall see. 


The Hanson Place Baptist church at Brook- 
lyn has at last induced the Rev. Dr. Fulton to 
resign. The Rev. Dr. seems to have a very 
persistent habit of getting himself into hot 
water. If he should baptize by immersion 
the communicants of his church in aqueous 
fluid of the same temperature of that in which 
he keeps himself they would be literally 
scalded. 

QUICK AND DEAD. 


Once the wings of every bird 
Lifted me; the songs I heard, 

In my breast, full-hearted then, 
Wakened answering songs again. 


Now their wings, that skyward go, 
Mock my want; their songs, below, 
In m ney bosom, make 
Only the dumb silence ache! 

J. J. Piatt, m December Atlantic. 

A thousand dollars for a lie, besides cost of 
suit; that is the price John D. Newcomer, tell- 
er of a Baltimore bank, pays for one of those 
little sins. In 1871 he induced Mrs. Susan 
Weckler to invest that amount in Northern 
Pacific bonds, by telling her that her physi- 
cian, Dr. Smith, had thus invested $10,000. 
On the collapse of Jay Cooke and Northern 
Pacific she sued Newcomer to recover the 
amount invested, on the ground of deceitful 
representation. Dr. Smith testified that he 
never invested in the bonds and never told 
anybody he had, and the jury, Saturday, ren- 
dered a verdict in favor of Mrs. Weckler. 


An old Jewish rabbi named Baar, formerly 
resident in Washington, has been made the 
unexpected recipient of a small fortune. 
Some years ago, while living in Liverpool, 
where he was highly esteemed by all Jewsand 
Gentiles who knew him, he became acquaint- 
ed with a Christian lady of large wealth, who 
admired his learning and talents, and espec- 
ially his nobleness of character. Not long 
since, this lady died, and although many years 
had elapsed since Dr. Baar had left England, 
she did not forget him; in her last will she 
testified her admiration of his generous and 
unselfish life by bequeathing to him $20,000. 
Dr. Baar is at present living in New Orleans, 
where he is greatly beloved. 


Satisfy Sumner that justice and equality 
were in one path, and all else political or leg- 
islative in the other, and he took the right side, 
and never seemed to imagine there was any 
possibility of his taking the other. He was 
apt to finish up one thing before he took the 
next; but, while Wilson (at some risk) was 
supporting the ‘‘American’”’ party, Sumner 
was on the stump denouncing it, and, a year 
or two before his death, had accepted the doc- 
trine of equality for Woman in Suffrage, 
though, not being a man in search of plat- 
forms and averse to speech-making without 
preparation, he felt no call to make proof of 
his belief by stepping up and taking a seat as 
so many do who never intend to do aught but 
stand up once a year to be counted. — Warring- 
ton in Springfield Republican. 


About eighteen years ago Mrs. Sylvia, wife 
of Capt. Sylvia, formerly master of the ship 
Gov. Truro, died on the Vineyard, leaving 
two daughters. It was supposed at the time 
that she had a quantity of gold in her posses- 
sion, but it could not be found after her death, 
and a sister who was with her at the time was 
always thought by the family to have taken 
it. The children reside on the Vineyard, and 
are 25 and 28 years of age. Their aunt a few 
monchs since went to one of them (and it is 
supposed similiarly visited the other,) and 
handed her over $100 in gold, which she stat- 
ed her deceased sister had given her with the 
request that she should keep it untouched un- 
til she thought the children needed it, and she 
had guarded it all these years with jealous 
care. 


A correspondent of the New Bedford Stand- 
ard, G. K., says: 

We are glad to see thatthe persevering ef- 
forts of the ladies to secure their right to Suf- 
frage is being continued, and trust that the 
petitions to the Legislature in their behalf 
will receive numerous signatures in New Bed- 
ford, as well as throughout the State. The 
time is surely coming, perhaps this winter, 
when the majority of gentlemen will be 
ashamed to longer prevent the ladies from 
taking what belongs to them, especially the 
ballot. When less than half of the legal vo- 
ters of the State take the trouble to go and 
vote, (as is the case this year,) it is time that 
those ladies who are ready and willing to at- 
tend to that duty should have the opportuni- 
ty. Itis time that the whole people were 
more fully represented in the making of our 
laws; we have had ‘half-way’? work long 
enough. With over 34,000 tax-paying Amer- 
ican women in the State, and probably 100, 
000 other ladies who would like to exert their 
full influence, especially in connection with 
some of our moral questions, Massachusetts 
would show a respectable female vote if the 
male obstructions were removed. Those la- 
dies who have no desire to cast the ballot have 
not yet acquired a proper interest in the vital 
issue of the day and generation, and are not 
prepared to vote. But time works wonders, 
or rather, wondrous mental changes are often 
wrouglit in short spaces of time, and enough 
ladies are now ready to find their way to the 
ballot-box on the first opportunity, for the 
simple proceeding to be inaugurated without 
further unnecessary delay. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


W. G. Fletcher has an elegant assortment of 
fine Silver Plated Ware, manufactured by the cele- 
brated Meriden Brittania Company, and other prom- 
inent manufacturers. These goods are of beautiful 
design and workmanship, and admirably adapted for 
Holiday presents. 


Messrs. Brewster & Gilman, the proprietors 
of the Central Bird Store, 357 Washington Street, 
whose advertisement appears in our columns, have 
made for themselves the name of being the best 
taxidermists in New England. An examination of 
the stuffed Birds, Deer Heads, &c. in their store, will 
be a sufficient proof of this to any interested. Their 
large stock of Canaries, Cages and Bird Supplies, is 
not surpassed in the city. Remember this in making 
your Christmas purchases. 


We invite attention to the announcement of 
those well known furrier&, Messrs. Cook & Aldrich. 
For many years this firm have held a prominent 
position in their branch of trade; and extensive 
experience enables them to produce Furs in all the 
varied styles and qualities adapted to all classes of 
customers. Manufacturing to order all kinds of 
Ladies’ Fur Garments is a specialty of this house. 


At the store of Messrs. D. B. Stedman 
& Ca. may be found an elegant and carefully select- 
ed assortuy nt of Parians, Majolica vases, fruit dishes, 
Jasper and Wedgewood ware, Japanese and Chinese 
ware, Porcelain, Silver-Plated ware, Cutlery, Glass 
ware and a very large stock of fine and ordinary 
crockery. Among the many varieties of articles 
useful and ornamental, suitable for presents, the 
most fastidious taste may be suited. The prices are 
adapted to the times, and all goods will be found as 
represented. 





The Automatic Crystal Fountain.—This 
new and very attractive ornament will prove very 
popular as a holiday present. The basin and Globe 
are of ruby glass, the frame being of ricli golden- 
bronze. The stream is set playing by simply revers- 
ing the Globes, which turn easily on a pivot or cen- 
ter, as shown in the illustrated advertisement to be 
found in another column. The water then being in 
the upper globe it passes to the jet, the spray falling 
into the Basin, and then flows to the lower Globe. 
After the water in the upper globe is exhausted, the 
lower one, by reversing, takes its place. The addition 
of cologne renders it a delightful Perrume Foun- 
TAIN. The extreme lightness of this fountain ren- 
ders it especially desirable on account of the con- 
venience with which it can be moved from one 
location to another, while its entire freedom from 
springs or weights assures its durability for a great 
length of time. Its beauty must be seen to be fully 
appreciated. 


Messrs. F. E. Smith & Co.,, Proprietors of the 
Atlantic Flour Mills, Brooklyn, have recently intro- 
duced a preparation of wheat of immense value as an 
article of food, which will be found wholesome, de- 
licious and nourishicg. To those suffering with inu- 


digestion, costiveness, dyspepsia, and to people of 
sedentary habits, it will prove invaluable. As a 
breakfast dish (we speak from our own knowledge) 


it is unequaled.— The Independent. 
Messrs. A. 8S. & W. G. Lewis are the New England 
Agents for this valuable manufacture, and will fur- 


nish any information as to prices, ete., ete. Send for 

circular, 50—1t 
St. Nicholas.—“If there is one thing we do 

envy the youngsters in, it is ‘St. Nicholas;’ in faet 


we do believe that the grown-up boys are even more 
interested in this juvenile pictorial wonder than the 
young ones. Who knows but old Faustus, turning 
over the leaves and pointing out the beauties to his 
youngest grandchild, finds in ‘St. Nicholas’ a species 
of harmless Mephistopheles ready to chase the wrin- 
kles from his brow, the shadows from his cheek, the 
eclipse that dims his eye, the snow that fills his hair? 
‘St. Nicholas’ is now an institution of which Young 
and Old America are as proud as England is of 
Punch ; it has become a perfect triumph in the way 
of Juvenile literature. Between its first and second 
volumes there is not a hair to choose; both are in 
their way unique and perfect. A house withont ‘St, 
Nicholas’ does not deserve to own any boysand girls; 
no dog should wag its little tail while pressing its 
nose through the area railings; emphatically, we 
would observe that should the sun condescend to 
shine upon that house his solar majesty would make 
a big mistake.””"— Chicago Inter Ocean, 50—2t 





A Beaatifal Christmas Gift.—Our adver- 
tising columns illustrate a Children’s Tea Service, 
which is superior to anything of the kind ever before 
introduced. Nearly all such toys are made of pew- 
ter, and cast in moulds; but these are of the best 
Brittania Metal, are formed by hand, and every part 
is as substantially made and as finely finished as any 
intended for h hold use. They are all heavily 
silver plated; and the Milk Pitcher, Sugar and Slop 
Bowls, cups and saucers are lined with gold. They 
are losed in a hand and substantial box, 
with a rack which holds each’ piece in its place. 

This Tea Service fills a want for a substantial and 
elegant Holiday Gift that will give numberless hours 
of happiness to the recipient; and satisfactorily 
answers the question so often asked as Christmas ap- 
proaches, “What is the best present for a little girl?” 











Pain-Killer.—Pain is supposed to be the lot og 
us poor mortals, as inevitable as death, and liable at 
any time to come upon us.—Though we do rot sub- 
scribe to this doctrine in all its length and breadth, 
believing that our pains, aches and sicknesses are the 
result of our own folly, our violation of nature’s 
laws as they have been instituted by the Creator, 
still it is undeniable that the race has degenerated, 
and that all of us bear about us the seeds of disease 
as they have followed the great law of hereditary de- 
scent. Therefore it is important that remedial agents 
should be at hand to be used on an emergency, and 
when the seminal principle lodged in the system 
shall develop itself, and we be made to feel the ex- 
cruciating agonies of pain,or the depressing influences 
of disease. 

Such a remedial agent exists in the PAIN-KILLER 
of our fellow townsmen, Perry Davis & Son, 
whose fame has extended over all earth, and whose 
names are blessed even from the rising of the sun to 
the going down thereof. The Pain-Killer has made 
circuit of the globe. Amid the eternal ices of the 
polar regions, or beneath the intolerable and burn- 
ing sun of the tropics, its virtues are known and ap- 
preciated. Under all latitudes, from the one ex- 
treme to the other, suffering humanity has found re- 
lief from many of its ills. The wide and broad area 
over which this medicine has spread, attests its value 
and potency. No other has, to our knowledge, been 
so universally and favorably received. It has made 
its own highway, solely by ite virtues.—Providence 
Times. 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
BRUSH DOWN THE COBWEBS. 


BY MRS. P. A. TRAVIS. 





*Twas thus while I listened, with wide open ears, 

To the heartless complaints and ungrounded fears 
Of one who ne’er looked, save on the dark side 

Of earth’s beautiful pictures, let what would betide, 
That I thought to myself, how much plainer she'd see 
The glories of earth, so wondrous and free, 

If she only would stop and right earnestly try 

To brush down the cobwebs that dim her bright eye. 


I listened again as I passed by the door 

Of a thriftless young sluggard, so lazy and poor, 

And heard him complain that God, in his might, 

Had been partial to some; had not served all alike. 

And he gazed on his neighbor’s broad acres so fair, 

And thought it unjust that his own were so bare. 

Then I said, ‘‘My dear sir, are you not aware 

That your’s are as good, if they’d had the same care? 

Come, gather ambition; subdue your vain sighs, 

As you brush down the cobwebs that darken your 
eyes.” 


Again I moved on, but soon stopped with affright, 

So horrid the scene that arose to my sight: 

A man in the gutter, so filthy and cold, 

A healthy, strong man, and not very old. 

His clothes were all torn and bedraggled with mud, 

His brow pale as death, and his eyes shot with blood, 

And he grinned a broad grin, so sickening to see, 

As he called for assistance and looked up at me. 

But I felt so indignant, I cried in disgust, 

«*Twas whisky that brought you so low in the dust.” 

But he turned on his side, and hiccoughed, “You lie; 

You're drunk sir, yourself, and you think it is I.” 

I helped the man up, but he reeled to and fro, 

As he echoed, “‘You’re drunk, sir, and wag as you go.” 

Then I thought to myself, “How very unfair 

To attribute to others the faults that we bear. 

So pleasant and fair this wide world would seem, 

If each would remove from his own eyes the beam. 

How much better ’twould be, with no cause to com- 
plain, 

If we’d sweep down the cobwebs that puzzle our brain. 


The next time I listened I heard a sweet sound, 
*Twas the voice of a lady who simpered around, 
“Her nerves were all shocked, and nearly unstrung, 
To think what her neighbor, Miss Faithful, had done. 
So masculine she, so audacious and bold, 
The half of her impudence cannot be told. 
To think she should lecture on Suffrage; and then 
Should claim the same rights as are granted to men! 
The right to help vote, to make laws, and to say 
How much, and for what, the tax she must pay. 
Dear! dear! I’m astonished, indignant and vexed; 
A few more such women we all were unsexed.” 
Then I said in my heart, as she ceased thus to speak 
“How sorry Lam for my sister so weak, 
So full of false modesty, folly and pride, 
So governed by customs too old to abide.” 
And I looked up and prayed that God in his might 
Would remove the poor cobwebs that darken her 
sight. 
Hartford, Mich. 








A PRINCESS IN DISGUISE. 
Her Escapade as an Amateur Waiter in the 
White Hills. 
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SEPTEMBER 3. 

Dear Gustava.—Your letter has come, andI 
give you my blessing forit. Iknew you would 
not think my escapade up here so very 
Strange. Yesterday was pay-day, and I have 
been here just a month, and I had sixteen 
dollars of United States greenbacks put into 
my hands. How nice it is to be in receipt of 
regular income! I never earned a dollar be- 
fore. Iunderstand now something about the 
value of money. I have thought sometimes 
that certain friends of mine were altogether 
too careful of their money, and might spend 
it a little more freely. There is nothing like 
putting the shoe on the other foot, or like hav- 
ing another man’s bull get into your pasture, 
to make you see things correctly. It is my 
opinion that I have worked hard enough to 
earn a hundred dollars, but here are only six- 
teen, and I value them accordingly. They 
will help my passage home, and I know it will 
go to my heart to see the conductor or ticket- 
master take them as if they were like all the 
money that came into his hand. 

I told you about my English Sarah in my 
last letter, and forgotto say that I was on very 
good terms with all the women-servants, as I 
aim to be; but I did not expect to find so much 
to really interest me inthem asI do. Besides 
Sarah, Iam now watching one of the cham- 
bermaids. She is a young thing, only 16, and 
as pretty and empty-headed as a girl can be. 
Plump, rosy, saucer-blue eyes, yellow hair, 
good teeth, and so silly and conscious of her 
prettiness! Full of titters and small airs, 
always noticed by the men, and always ready 
to be noticed. Here she is alone; that is, 
without any older friend in this hotel, no one 
to speak a warning word, and she more giddy 
than the wild goat of the hilis; though that 
is a slander on the goats, for they never lose 
their balance and fall. She is careless in her 
work, slatternly in her dress; gaudy, and not 
neat, you know, and I set herdown among 
those scatter-brains who are trials to house- 
keepers and destructive of order and china 
wherever they are. So I looked upon her 
from my hights, and it was not until yester- 
day that I saw something which made me re- 
alize suddenly that she is a woman, worthy of 
being regarded as such, and kept from degra- 
dation, into which she seemed likely to fall. 
All I saw was just a glance, and a word which 
I did not hear, from one of the gentlemen— 
I suppose I must call him that, as he boards 
here, as he and the girl passed each other in 
the hall. It was his look that startled me; 
she only giggled and blushed, looked foolish, 





and I think does not at all comprehend the 
danger there may be for her. I have been 
cultivating her acquaintance ever since, and 
I find her as vain and empty as I supposed, 
but not bad. Iam glad now that there has 
been no flirtation between Ton of Ton and 
myself, so that she can have nothing to fling 
at me in case I ever have to speak out freely. 
I have also been watching the so-called gen- 
tleman, and I consider him as a person who 
goes about seeking what he may devour. He 
does not look nor act like Ton of Ton, who, I 
am sure, is a thorough gentleman. 

I must stop writing here, for I am dead 
sleepy. The house is full of people, who all 
want everything all the time, and I am tired. 

SEPTEMBER 7. 

Four days later, cara mia, and Iam not as 
tired and as cross as a little bear, as when I 
left off writing, the othernight. Ihave loads 
to write about. I told you before about the 
flitter-skippet Ellen, whose path led among 
dangers unless she mended her ways, and now 
I know I was right. That man! how I hate 
his curling black hair, and his red cheeks, and 
his beefy, sensuous mouth, his beautiful 
whiskers, and elegant expanse of manly chest 
covered with such fine linen even when he 
was going trouting! He looks like a tiger- 
cat when he attempts a smile, and his charac- 
ter is written all over his face, as it seems to 
me. And there that foolish Ellen thinks him 
“splendid!” is fascinated by his bright eyes 
and his whiskers, and does not see that he is 
cruel, selfish, and greedy. She ought to wait 
on him at table, as I did, the other day, and 
see him pick up a chicken bone and gnaw it. 
He only needed an audible growl to make the 
tiger-cat complete. He was here before I 
came, and I heard he was going away soon; 
that made me watch Ellen all the closer. 
Thank Heaven J did! 

Day before yesterday was my “evening 
out,’? as I and the other servants call it, and 
instead of writing to you, asI usually do, I 
thought I would go out to a high hill, not far 
from the house, which gives a good view of 
the sunset and a far reach of the valley with 
the river winding through it. I was a little 
late for the full glory of the sunset, but still 
saw it burn magnificently out, and lingered to 
see the shadows close in the valleys, unti) it 
was almost dark. ThenI started back, full 
of the beauty I had seen, and vowing that all 
the poetry I had read about sunsets fell short 
of the reality, when I heard voices behind. I 
must explain here that the path winds in and 
around projecting boulders and ledges, so 
that sometimes in your walk you half encircle 
a knoll which you could look or speak across. 
I went on, and heard Ellen’s voice, and in the 
same second the voice of the dreadful man in 
reply. I stopped, feeling instantly that all 
my fears were going to he verified. In the 
moment that I stopped, stricken first by the 
shock of knowing what I feared was going to 
be true, and that I must meet the trial alone, 
I heard him say, ‘‘You come with me, my 
dear, and we will be so happy ;”’ the rest I lost, 
and then I hearda half sobfrom her. I trem- 
bled as I paused, but somehow this sob over- 
threw all feeling except a towering, righteous 
anger, and I rushed down the path and came 
on them like a thunder-storm fresh from the 
hills. They were standing as I knew they 
were. I stopped for no explanations, but took 
hold of Ellen’s hand; she cried out when she 
saw me, and struggled to get away, and that 
man said, in an insulting tone, ‘‘Let her alone 
—what are you meddling here for!’’ But his 
anger was nothing to mine. I cannot express 
to you the whirlpool of rage I was in, except 
to say that my disposition is such Ido not 
often dare to get angry, and that I was ill, 
the next day, asa result. I wasted no words 
on him. ‘Come, come;”’ said I to Ellen, 
“come away from him. He willdestroy you, 
body and soul.”’ 

I think the man would have struck me if I 
had showed a particle of fear, but I was 
borne far above that. Ellen cried in a 
little, feeble way, and said: ‘‘No, no, he is 
good; he wants totakeme withhim.’’ There 
was no time to lose in nonsense. ‘What are 
you crying for, then?” said I; ‘thas hte not 
offered to marry you? Will he make you his 
wife?’” Something made me add, ‘Has he 
not one already?”’ and even in the gathering 
darkness I saw the rascal flinch and draw back. 
“Ellen, Ellen,” said-I, ‘the will bring you to 
shame and grief; you shall not be led by 
him,’’ and I drew her away two or three steps. 
He saw I was going to prevail, and sprang af- 
ter us. Quick as lightning, I pushed her past 
me so that I was between them, and said: 
“Let her alone! Your wife shall hear of this, 
sir. I have watched you and know you.” 
Was that a lie? When I commenced saying 
it | meant only that I knew what sort of a 
man he was; but I saw he took me as mean- 
ing that I knew his name and all about him. 
I didnot undeceive him. But, if Ihad wished 
to explain, there was no time, for who should 
come along the path at that moment but Ton 
of Ton! ‘What is all this?” said he; ‘you 
here, Betty?’? Remember, I am in disguise. 
Propriety allows a young man to call a ser- 
vant by her first name after she has waited on 
him at table a month. I did not feel that we 
needed his protection, I was at such a hight 
and storm of passion; but his appearance 
made an end of matters sooner than otherwise 





might have been. I was holding that villain 
at bay, but there was so much tiger in him, 
who knows if I could have continued? Ellen 
was a poor little reed shaken by the wind, and 
whoever came off victor would take her. 
How the tiger-cat cowed when he saw a man 
of his own size opposedto him! Ton of Ton 
took the sense of the thing almost before 
I managed to say: ‘*This man would have 
made her go off with him.” The villain 
found that the furious glance cast upon him 
by Ton of Ton was too suggestive of an imme- 
diate kicking, I suppose, for he suddenly 
turned, fled past Ellen on the wings of the 
wind, and—I hope spent the night somewhere 
out-doors, at any rate we saw no more of him. 
His luggage was sent for, the next day, but he 
did not put in an appearance. Ton of Ton 
behaved like the gentleman he is. After the 
flight of the scamp I began to feel a little 
shaky—the effects of getting into such a real- 
ly awful rage—and I felt very much like ery- 
ing along with Ellen, who had settled on a big 
pebble in a comfortable position, and was cry- 
ing like a water-fall. He waited a few min- 
utes without saying anything, and then ina 
tone full of seothing and strength: ‘‘Now 
the fellow has gone, we must get that girl qui- 
et and back to the house as soon as we can. 
It will be dark in a few minutes, and she may 
creep in without being noticed. If she is not 
missed, nobody need know of this.’? He took 
things in such a sensible way that it braced 
me up to my natural self again. I went to 
Ellen, feeling that I had been a good deal buf- 
feted and driven about by storms, but that I 
had not been blowndown. I comforted Ellen 
exactly as if she had been a baby; told her 
the bad man had gone—that he should not 
plague her any more; nobody was going to 
hurt her now—exactly like a frightened child, 
you see, and pulled her up, put on her hat, 
and headed her toward home. The path was 
so narrow two could not walk abreast, so I 
made her put her hand behind her, which I 
took hold of, and so we went along, Ton of 
Ton following. 

Just before the last turn in the path would 
bring us to the lights of the house, something 
very queer happened. Ton of Ton learned 
toward me and whispered, ‘‘Princess!”” It 
gave mea great start. Wasit nota curious co- 
incidence? just whatI have been calling my- 
self to youand the people athome. It upset all 
my presence of mind, and I covered myself with 
everlasting disgrace by answering, hastily, 
‘¢How did you know I wasa princess?” If there 
had been any daylight I am sure I should have 
seen a look of mischievous triumph on his 
face; as it was, it all concentrated in his tone, 
as he answered: ‘‘By instinct—how did Fal- 
staff know the prince?” I got very red then 
and there, if it was dark. He went on: 
‘“*You know you must tell me all about this— 
how you came to meet them and save her, and 
how much of a struggle you had before I 
came up. I felt that I was coming into a cy- 
clone as I rounded that rock.” 

I was, I confess, so utterly subjugated by 
his calling me princess that I hastily promised, 
and we went on to the house, where Ellen and 
I escaped up-stairs, luckily without being no- 
ticed. My opinion of the thistle-down Ellen 
would have been hightened if it had been she 
that tumbled and tossed all night. But I re- 
gret to say that she, after passing through 
such peril, was asleep long before the other 
servants came chattering up, scarcely awoke 
with all their noise, ang broke into a good 
healthy snore, the moment darkness and si- 
lence began. I, on the contrary, lay looking 
at the dim rafters of the roof in the starlight 
until nearly morning; and when a ghostly 
moon shone in, about 2 o’clock, it made me 
dream horrible things. Consequently, I look- 
ed like a ghost, the next day, while Ellen was 
as much a full-blown cabbage rose as ever. 
Ton of Ton gave me one glance of pity when 
he came in to breakfast, but made no other 
sign. Ellen was a little more quiet than usu- 
al and she did come to me as soon as she found 
a chance, and said in an awkward, confused 
way: ‘lam glad you did send that horrid 
man off, lastnight. I know he was bad, now 
Mrs. Seers (wife of our proprietor) told me 
she was glad he had gone, for she had been 
watching him, and thought he was not very 
nice.”” Notverynice! Mrs. Seers might have 
watched, simply, until the girl was actually 
carried off and all her watching would have 
done no good without some action. Do you 
suppose it was mere chance that sent me down 
that path just when I went, that night? ‘Ten 
minutes later, I might have been just too late. 
Such things make one think all sorts of 
strange thoughts, as you would know if I 
would write them out. 

Well, this letter is like a dime novel; but 
this is all the startling you will have. Weall 
go away soon now, and nothing more can hap- 
pen. But, my dear girl, it is glorious not to 
have sneezed a single sneeze while I have been 
here—to be able to shake my fist at that box 
of handkerchiefs (gentlemen’s size) which is 
down in the bottom of my trunk. Not to be 
obliged to say ‘“*Repubdicated knub” when I 
am talking politics, and not to have, as you 
would say, the long lashes of my starry eyes 
hung with tears, and the eyes themselves red 
and green with rubbing. Here’s good-night 
and a good conscience. As ever, 

Beckie Gray. 





SEPTEMBER 20. 

Dear Gustava:—The thing I have dread- 
ed ever since I have been here has come to 
pass. I have lived in Micawberish fear that 
something would turn up, and, yesterday, dust 
and ashes were on my head because something 
did. Isaw some well-known trunks in the 
hall, and to make assurance sure, there was 
“H. L. Cecil;” and on another, “*F. S. C.” 
There! the game is up. You know how im- 
pulsive our intimate friend, Fannie Cecil, is. 
I felt it all, and ran along to the office to find 
her room, which discovered, I made a line 
shot of myself for her door. Alas! as I was 
turning from the staircase head to go along 
the passage-way to her room, behold she had 
come half way along it, and Ton of Ton 
emerging from his room at that moment, I had 
the pleasure of seeing him bow and go up to 
her. Ifshe had seen me she would have given 
a halloo and fallen on my neck. My move- 
ments were of the lightning kind for the next 
five minutes, and I prayed, in the dining-room, 
that when she and her father came in to sup- 
per they might be placed back toward me and 
ata distance. Of course that perverted head 
waiter set them so that Mr. Cecil faced me. 
I remembered that he was near-sighted, and 
trusted that he had lost, left, or smashed his 
eye-glasses. No, the wretch calmly put them 
on and gazed serenely around the dining-room. 
Of course I kept my back toward him, but I 
knew when he came around to the region 
where I was, in the course of his leisurely 
survey—lI could have told when his dear old 
eyes rested on my back hair as certainly as if 
an oxyhydrogen blow-pipe had been opened 
on it full blast. Bless him? What good 
times I had had with him and Fannie in Eu- 
rope, and how I hatedhimnow! Abstracted- 
ly I presented a young lady of the party I was 
waiting on with pickles when she asked for 
some more sugar, and tried to pour milk into 
the baby’s tumbler out of the carving-knife. 
I was indignantly sent to make hot toast, and 
managed to cool down a little, hot as that op- 
eration is generally considered on a summer 
night. I hoped Mr. Cecil’s attention would 
be turned upon something else by the time I 
got back. But you cannot throw a keen old 
lawyer off the track. He had evidently 
spoken to Fannie, who was looking around 
full of curiosity, and, what was worst of all, 
Ton of Ton was regarding us with an eagle 
eye, and evidently thought there was a situa- 
tion somewhere. I saw it all in about a quar- 
ter of a glance, and how I felt! Don’t talk to 
me about leading a forlorn hope; it is a mere 
joke to facing inquiring friends under unex- 
pected circumstances with a dish of toast in 
your hand; especially when the awkwardness 
is all in the toast and your conscience is clear. 
I expected Fannie would get up, tear across 
the room, call me by name, demand an in- 
stant explanation, and that made me desper- 
ate. Putting down the toast, and putting on 
a cool, quiet look, I walked over to them, 
asked Fannie if there was anything I could do 
for her, and said in an imperative whisper: 
‘‘Keep still! Don’t say a word.” Like an 
angel she said, ina loud voice, “I want the 
butter.’’ It was within an inch of her nose, 
and I pushed it half an inch nearer and went 
back to my own table, leaving Mr. Cecil very 
much tumbled up and down in his mind. 
What Ton of Ton thought I had no means of 
knowing, for I did not dare so much as move 
an eye-lash in his direction. There was one 
consolation in his beinga gentleman. I knew 
he would not ask Fannie about me because 
he must have seen that I did not wish to be 
known. But I felt as if a peck of bumble- 
bees were up my sleeves until about half-past 
nine, when Fannie went to ker room, and I, 
on the watch, tapped at the door almost as 
soon as she closed it. She gave one small 
howl and seized me around the neck before I 
could stop her, and we had a good old-time 
hug, and then she asked me forty questions 
in less than the fourth of a second, finishing 
up with, ‘‘Now, Beckie, what does it all 
mean?’ It did not take long to explain, and 
she laughed over my being incog, and declar- 
ed it was good enough forastory. Then Mr 
Cecil, whose room was next, heard us, and 
came thumping on the door, and relieved his 
mind as soon as he saw me, knocking off his 
spectacles in his excitement, and giving me 
two kisses, which pleased me, he is usually 
so reticent and dignified. Then I had to ex- 
plain and expound to him and swear him to 
eternal secrecy, which I had the greatest dif- 
ficulty in doing, and I had*o knock him clean 
off his feet, so to speak, because he was de- 
termined I should stay the rest of the time at 
his expense. I talked and reasoned, and he 
declined to listen to reason. ‘‘Sir,’’ said I, 
and struck an attitude, ‘‘when, in the course 
of human events, it becomes necessary that a 
decent regard for one’s eyes and nose requires 
an unprecedented fleeing to the mountains for 
refuge, I stand not upon-the order of. my go- 
ing, but go. Sir, my independent flag is nail- 
ed to the mast, andno man shall haul it down 
and pay my bills for me.” At this flight of 
unreason he became reasonable, and he went 
to talking about Europe. About half-past 
ten I came away to go to my garret, and of 
course came upon Ton of Ton going to his 
room. The creature is always around, and I 
believe now he saw me jump back when he 
met Fannie in the afternoon, and fathomed 





i) 
my intentions. He lingered a little as I came 
along and I caught the words, ‘Princess, you 
have not’—as I flashed by him. Suppose | 
had not! Did he think I was geing to stop 
there at that time of night to explain any. 
thing? Besides, I am not going to explain. 
How could I talk to him about Ellen? 

I know his full name now—heard him ¢a))- 
ed by it a week ago, and then had the curios. 
ity to look in the register for the first time and 
get his full name and residence. Iam certain 
he is the fellow who was a classmate of 
Holmes when he was in college, and Holmes, 
who, you know, is a great friend of mine, 
used to rave about him to no end. If this be 
the same fellow, he belongs to a swell-front 
old Boston family; andif1 were a millionaire 
princess, instead of a young person in moder- 
ate circumstances, his mother never would 
have her gon on friendly terms with a girl 
who had larked off to the White mountains 
as a base and common dining-room girl. She 
never had either the fall cold or a bottom to 
her purse. Andit is possible Ton of Ton hin. 
self may feel only a curiosity about me, and 
lose interest as soon as my mystery is dispel]. 
ed. Besides, all this will be over ina few 
days—this is the 20th of September, and we 
go away, the lst of October. 


Ocroser 10. 

Home again! I did not think to finish my 
letter here, but I seem to be doing it. I have 
slept every morning for a week until 8 o'clock 
to celebrate the fact that I am not in a garret 
and need not get up at sunrise. My mother 
expected to see me filled with the fruit of my 
own devcies. So Iam, but not unpleasantly, 
Life is not without its rewards. By my skill- 
ful strategy I saved myself much misery of 
body; I can set a table for a clam-bake or the 
Shah’s wedding breakfast: my English Sarah 
has a nice place in your family, thistle-down 
Ellen has blown over a new leaf, has interest- 
ed Mrs. Seers in her, and is going to stay with 
her all the winter, learning to keep house nice- 
ly. I earned money enough to pay my passage 
home and repay my father, who advanced the 
money to take me up there; my business-like 
promptitude in the last-mentioned act aston- 
ished the gentleman, I did it with such an air 
as of man to man and asking no favors. But 
I must tell you about that journey home. On 
the 1st of October there was a grand breaking 
up at the house. Servants and guests 
went off together. Cook and waiter, lady and 
gentleman—Ton of Ton, his mother and sister, 
and Betty the dining-room girl—we all hustled 
into the stage and clanked and jangled down 
to the station. Iresumed my stylish traveling 
dress, fy nobby hat, and my precious last 
pair of French boots. With gloves on you 
would not have dreamed that I had ever 
handed soup or cutbread. At the little station 
were guests from the other houses, and, the 
first I knew, little Holmes with his red hair 
and pug nose and sweet manly face dawned 
on my horizon, and poured an enthusiastic 
greeting at my feet. How many embarrassing 
questions he did ask me!—where had I been ? 
Why had he not known? Where was the rest 
of my party ? etc., etc. I was so glad to see 
him, I forgot all about lookers-on, and we 
chatted away like two swallows on a house- 
top, until I happened to turn, and there was 
Ton of Ton looking at me with all sorts of 
things in his face. Mischief, triumph—I’ll 
have you now; can’t get away this time; no 
use! I am going to know about you and 
make an enemy or a friend! All that was 
written on his features, and fairly made his 
mustache curl up to his nose. Holmes fol- 
lowed my eyes,—I suppose there was a sort of 
horrible fascination visible in my face,— 
turned, saw Ton, and exclaiming: ‘*What! 
Mather here ?” started after him. They had 
a joyous greeting, talked a few minutes, and 
I saw Ton of Ton asked to be introduced to 
me. The way the innocent Holmes pranced 
up to me with him, and the flourish with 
which he named us to each other and declared 
his happiness in making two such friends of 
his acquainted was enough to destroy anybody 
who knew the whole thing. Ton of Ton 
looked graver than John Rogers at the stake, 
said he was happy to know me and had long 
desired to become acquainted with me. I re- 
sponded with the face of a tomb-stone, but 
when he commenced such innocent and socie- 
ty questions as, ‘‘Have you been long in the 
mountains, Bet—Miss Gray ?”’ and ‘‘Have 
you enjoyed your summer trip, Miss Gray ?” 
there was so much laughter that Holmes 
looked a little puzzled and tried not to think 
we were a little touched in the upper story. 
Meantime Mrs. Ton sat there “‘swelling wisi- 
bly and turning pea-green at the very aston- 
ishing state of things, while his sister was 
torn between violent surprise and her ruling 
sentiment that her brother could do no wrong. 

Such fun we had all the way to Boston! 
Ton of Ton vibrated between the seat where 
his mother and sister were and the one where 
Holmes and I were. During a pause at a sta- 
tion, while his mother was buying late pears 
from the window, he abducted his sister, 
brought her over, introduced her, and paid no 
a‘tention to his mother when she turned round 
and surveyed him with an awful look. Of 
course I was dancing with mischief—that itis 
not necessary to mention. Ton of Ton lapsed 
easily into French once, at which Miss Mather 
pricked up her ears and thought there was go- 
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ing to be a joke. But I said, with all the in- 
nocence of new milk: “Oh, dear, is that Ger- 
man? How nice it sounds! How I wish I 
had studied it when in school.” Nobody 
laughed, and Miss Mather looked thoroughly 
mystified. Poor Holmes does not know to 
this day what abysses and volcanoes he was 
op the brink of while we all rode merrily to 
Boston. Ton of Ton asked if ever I visited 
Boston, and hoped to be permitted to call 
next time I was there, and then asked leave 
to come and call on me at home, averring that 
he often had occasion to go through here on 
business. I did not believe him, and do not 
expect to see him, but of course I was polite. 
And so endeth my tale. I am lonesome and 
blue; probably I miss the work and bustle of 
the ——— house. How the snow will be falling 
on it very soon! 
Good-by, with much love. Beckie Gray. 

—Hartford Courant. 





HUMOROUS. 


A piano affords a young lady a good chance 
to show her fingering and her finger-ring. 

“T’ll let you off easy this time,” as the horse 
said when he threw his rider into the mud. 

The Duke of Wellington’s saying connected 
with early rising was not abad one: ‘‘Let the 
first turn in the morning be a turn out.” 

“I go through my work,’’ as the needle 
said to the idle boy. ‘But not till you are 
hard pushed,” as the idle boy said to the nee- 
dle. 

‘How do you define ‘black as your hat?’ ” 
said a school-master to one of his pupils. 
“Darkness that may be felt,’? replied the 
youthful wit. 

‘What is the matter, Sir?” said a surgeon 
to his patient. ‘*Well, I have eaten some 
oysters, and I suppose they have disagreed 
with me.”’ ‘tHave you eaten any thing else?”’ 
“Well, no—why, yes, I did, too; that is, I 
took for my tea a mince-pie, four bottles of 
ale, and two glasses of gin, and I have eaten 
the oysters since, and I really believe the 
oysters were not good for me.” 


A Philadelphia friend, who rejoiced in the 
name of Comfort, paid his devoirs to a young 
and attractive widow, named Rachel H——, 
residing on Long Island. Either her griefs 
were too new or her lover too old, or from 
some other cause, the offer was declined. 
Whereupon a Quaker friend remarked that it 
was the first modern instance he had known 
where Rachel refused to be Comforted. 

A little son of Prof. Cook, of Poughkeepsie, 
aged six years, asked his father how gunpow- 
der was made. ‘I have not time to tell you 
now,’ was the reply, “but think it over and 
form some opinion of your own, and I will ex- 
plain when I am not sobusy.”” The little boy 
was silent a few moments, then he exclaimed 
suddenly, “Oh, I know! they stir up a little 
black dirt and put some lightning into it.”’ 

A letter was posted at the chief post-office 
in London a while since, bearing the subjoined 
(minute though somewhat indefinite) address: 
“To my sister Bridget or else to my brother 
Tim malony or if not to gudy her mother in 
law who came to americy but did* not stay 
long and went back to the ould country—in 
care of the Praste who live in the Parish of 
baleanbury in Cork or if not to some Dacent 
Neighbor in Ireland.”’ 

The other day a young man, decidedly in- 
ebriated, walked into the Executive Chamber 
and asked for the Governor. ‘*What do you 
want with him?” inquired the secretary. 
“Oh, I want an office with a good salary —a 
sinecure.’’ ‘*Well,”? replied the secretary, 
“I can tell you something better for you than 
a sinecure—you had better try a water-cure.”’ 
A new idea seemed to strike the young ine- 
briate, and he vanished. 

“You will observe from the word pater,” 
said a school master to his pupil, ‘the great 
flexibility of the Latin language. Pater is a 
father; and here we have patruus, an uncle; 
and propatruus, a great-uncle, on the father’s 
side. Can you make any such change in our 
language? Pater, patruus, propatruus—father: 
is there any way you can change father into 
uncle in English?” ‘I don’t think of any,” 
replied young Hopeful, ‘‘unless you can get 
him to marry your aunt.”’ 


1876! 
THE LADY'S ALMANAC 


IS ISSUED AS A 


Centennial Volume, 


Gilt-edged, finely bound, illustrated, and filled with 
Centennial Miscellany, comprising also an original 
ode, with original music, being “A Song of Praise 
for Our Country, with Aspirations for its True and 
Enduring Glory.” 

Price 50 Cents, 

“The Lady’s Almanac for 1876 is a dainty little 
Volume, which well justifies its title. It will make 
an excellent Centennial Souvenir to preserve, inas- 
tuch as it contains a portrait and biogr»phy of 
Martha Washington, an Original Centennial Ode, 
with music, and a great deal of other matter, com- 
memorative of the coming year of patriotic rejoic- 
ings.”—Sunday Times. 

“Long a favorite annual, sold everywhere; is as 
dainty as ever in appearance, and its contents relate 
appropriately to the interesting historical and patri- 
otic topics of the Nation’s Centennial.”’—Soston 
Daily Advertiser. 

“Is the Centennial issue of a favorite annual, 
Which numbers its new issue as the 23d volume.”— 
Massachusetts Plougnman. 

“Beautiful little annual.’’—Sat. Evening Gazette. 

ndeed a gem, at any time, of choice printing and 
°xcellent matter.’’—Commonwealth. 
it Pretty as usual, ready for the work basket, where 
‘h will at once be a daily convenience, and the first of 
the almanacs“’—Bostor Transcript. 





pe _ rom title page to finis it is aflame with patriotic 
lors, fligs and soul inspiring emblems. There are 


Pictures of General and Martha Washing'on; a stir- 
ts Ventennial Ode, by Mr. Coolidge, and Mr. Chas. 
1 Capen; a biographical sketch of Mrs. Washing- 
prs Ba ‘counts Of the various celebrations; and the 
aneat, han calendars. The little volume will prove 
wa 1andy and useful pocket companion.”—ZJnter 
; PUBLISHED BY 
New England News Company, Boston. 
me rican News Company, New York. 
Wee York News Company, New York. 
b. estern News Company, Chieago. 
R. es News Company, Philadelphia. 
St timore News Company. Baltimore. 
ae Louis Book and News Company, St. Louis. 
501; Praucisco News Company, California. 





HOLIDAY FURS. 
CIFTS. 





PARIAN 


Busts, Groups, Statuettes, &c. 


MAJOLICA 


Vases, Fruit Dishes, Sardine Boxes, 
Pitchers, Jewel Trays. &c. 


JASPER & WEDGEWOOD WARE 


Teapots, Sugars, Creams, Bowls, 
Pitchers, &c. 


JAPANESE & CHINESE WARE. 
BISQUE WARE. 
PORCELAIN 


Dinner, Tea and Dessert Sets, Bureau, 
Sets, Moustache Cups, Vases, Punch 
Bowls, Fiower Pots, &c, 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Gake Baskets, Card Stands, Napkin 
Rings, &c. 


CUTLERY, 


Pearl and Ivory Handied Table and 
Tea Knives, Nut Pickers, &c,, in neat 
Caser. 


GLASS WARE 


In every variety—French, English, Bo- 
hemian, Belgian and Domestic. 


STUDENT LAMPS, 


Improved Kleeman, St. Germain. 


ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL 
ARTICLES, 


Appropriate Presents for 
proaching Holidays. 


the Ap- 


(GF All persons are cordially invited to visit our 
store and examine our goods. 


D. B. STEDMAN & C0, 


10 Summer Street, 
BOSTON. 50—3t 


REWSTER & GILMAN, 
Central Bird Store, 
357 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 





Is THE 
Favorite Boston Store 


For the purchase of BIRDS, CAGES 
and Cage Supplies: having a large 
stock of Cauaries, Goldfinchs, Thrush- 
es, Larke and Aviary Birds. 


\ Cuges, Japanned Cages. Wood Cages. 


(@rThe Central has the enviable reputation of 
being the best place in New England for Stuffing 
Birds, Animals, Deer Heads, etc. Artificial Eyes for 
Sale. 50—3t 


Florida Moss! Florida Moss! 


Decorate your HOMES and the CHURCH 
with the Beautiful Florida Moss. 

Large 50 cent, $1.09 and $2.00 packages sent by 
mawl, postpaid. Price $5.00 per bbl. on board cars or 
steamer—20 per cent discount on larger orders. Cash 
to accompany all orders. (ORANGE GROVES, 
Farms, City and Country Residences, &c., for sale 
and exchange.) Address, 


C. A. LINCOLN, REAL ESTATE ACT., 


Jacksonville, Florida. 
(a Refers to Hon. Marshall Jewell, P.M.G. 
50—1t 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
Warranted Triple-Plated on Best White Metal. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden BrittaniaCo. 


We offer to the public a complete assortment of 
Table Ware and Ornamental Goods, in new and ele- 
gant designs, for the HOLIDAYS, AT RETAIL. 
Rogers Bros.’ “A 1” Spoons, Forks, Knives, &c., 

Nickel-Plated Tea Ware, Bronze and Fancy 
Goods, Original Designs in Frosted 
Crystal, Glass Flower Baskets, 

Vases and Card Re- 
ceivers, Kc. 

W. G. FLETCHER, 


51 Chardon Street, Boston. 
. 
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HAUKMIN 





a 
== 


59 Tremont St. 


os 


Ladies’ Furs, 


FINE ASSORTMENT. . 
SEAL 
GOODS 


A Specialty. 


JACKSON & CO.. 


Hatters & Furriers, 


‘59 TREMONT St 


REMINGTON. 








THE NEW 


REMINGTON ROOMS, 


146 Tremont Street, 


Present a most beautiful display of 


REMINGTON SEWING MACHINES, 


with their celebrated Button-Hole attachments, also 
the 


REMINGTON SPORTING, HUNTING AND 
TARGET RIFLES, PISTOLS AND 
SHOT GUNS, AND TYPE 
WRITERS, 


intended to supersede the pen, and indispensable to 
those who do much writing. 


And a full assortment of the celebrated 


BAZAR PATTERNS. 


GEO. G. FROST, Manager. 


491t 
$7 OUTFIT FREE. Address P.O. VICKERY 
Augusta, Maine. 39—6m 


A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male 
and Female, in their locality. Terms and 








“ Hear: for I will speak of excellent things.” 


CURES 
Piles—Blind or Bleed- 
ing. Inflammations and 
Ulecerations. Hemorrhage 
from any organ—Nose, Gums, 
Lungs, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Womb, &c. Congestions. 
Enlargements. 


INVALUABLE FOR 


Dysentery & Rheumatism, 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 





POND'S 
EXTRACT 





The Peoples’ lids. Inflammation of the Ova- 
Remedy, for ries. Vaginal Leucorrhea, 
Internal and | Varicose Veins. Sore 


External Use. | Nipples. 





POND’S EXTRACT is forsale by all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended by all Druggists, 
Physicians, and everybody who has ever 
used it. 

Pamphlet containin, History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if n >t found at your Druggist’s. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 


New York and London. | 


MM. F'redrica Perry, 


ATTORNEY AND OOUNSELOR AT LAW, 


143 La Salle Street, Room 15, 


47—ti CHICAGO, ILL. 


ST. NICHOLAS 


| 
| FOR DECEMBER 
| Has for its frontispiece a unique and most charming 
| portrait of 

“Hans Christian Andersen,” 
surrounded by several of the representative crea- 


SEN; which is a valuable and thoroughly fresh me- 
morial of the children’s poet, full of biographical 
anecdotes, given in the most entertaining manner. 

Of the other contributors, perhaps the most notice- 
able are H. H.’s poem of 


“The Legend of St. Nicholas,” 


with its exquisite illustration; 

“Something About Railroads,” 
giving details of the history, construction aud man- 
agement of the railway; and 


“One Hundred Christmas Presents and 
ow to Make Them.” 


A guide to the construction of those innumerable 
adornments that can be so easily made—when one 
once knows how—out of mere household scraps. 

As for other attractions, “Sandy the Hunchback’’ 
gives us a pathetic picture of a poor, maimed boy’s 
life among the braes of Scotland; and we have the 
interesting and peculiar observance of 

“st. Nicholas’ Day in Germany.’ 

We meet Mr. Trowbridge’s sporting characters, 
*«Joe” and “Bonwig,” and experience the delight of 
hunting ducks with them upon a little island. 
“Frank and the Toad,” a novel mock-trial, and the 
poem of a “Dead Doll,” are sure to bring a laugh; 
and Mrs. Dodge gives one of her charmi®g rhymes, 
with a marvelously beautiful illustration by Miss 
Hallock. 

But what keen excitement and inspiration are to 
be gained from Jack-in-the-Pulpit, or the Riddle- 
Box, which this month offers as a prize. 

A Beautifal Miniature Schooner-Yacht! 

To simply glance through the December number 
of St. NICHOLAS is at least to confess that never 
before has literature for children reached so high a 
level. Price $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. 


SORIBNER & Co., 743 Broadway, N.Y. 
49—2t 








Perfect 
Hair Dressing. 


A Promoter 
of the 
Growth of the Hair, 


A Preparation 
Free from irritating matter. 

















BURNETT’S 


COCOAINE. 


For preserving and beautifying the 
| Hair, and rendering it dark and glossy. 
The CocoaineE holds, in a liquid form, 
a large proportion of deodorized 
Cocoa-nut Oil, | 
|prepared expressly for this purpose. | 
| Noother compound possesses at gd 
|liar properties which so exactly suit the | 
various conditions of the human hair. 


It softens the hair when hard and dry. 
It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 

It affords the richest lustre. 

It remains longest in effect. 


It is the Best and Cheapest 
| HAIR DRESSING 
In the World. 















| DIRECTIONS, 
|, Apply with the hand, or a soft brush, 














every other day, or as often as the case 
may require. rubbing it thoroughly into 
the reots of the hair, 

lo remove Dandruff, Scurf, &c.,wash 
the head with Tt 17's KALLISTON, || 


rub dry with at 1, and apply the}} 


CovcoALNE as directed. 








| PREPARED ONLY BY 
| JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 
BOSTON. 





—— . a 
Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1857, by Joeara Burnett & Co., in the Clerk's Office 
| of the District Court of the District of Massachusetts. 














f _ 
_ Woman's Medical College 
| OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 129 8 d Av corn 
Sih Street, 





NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend tre clinice at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Ifirmare ano 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treate abov 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sece 
retary of the Faculty, 

‘Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue. New York City 
ly Jan. 





, 

| WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
| OF CHICAGO. 

| The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
| mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
| twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
| siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 





assed. MAR 
ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


H. THOMPSON, M.D., a 





| abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
| 
| 





THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
| and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes once a Day. 


| Doubles the Strength in Three Months, 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST, 

“ REFRESHES AND INVICORATES, 

| Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 

TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 

_ IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 

| WARMS THE EXTREMITIES, 

/NCREASES THE GENERAL VITALITY. 

Recommended by Leading Physicians. 

Call and investigate, or send for full particulars, 

| HEALTH-LIFT CO.; 46 E. 34th 8t., New “ork. 


tions of his fancy, with a sketch of his life by BoYE- | 








WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANTA,. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new —- 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, ahd in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. a course of Lectures, 

ractical demenstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address, 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 


North College Avenue and 2ist St., Phila. 
29—26t 








HOLIDAY GOODS, 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


23 School Street, Boston, Mass. 
49—ly 


BOSTON DRESS REFORM ROOMS! 
4 Hamilton Place, 


(Opp. Park St. Church.) 


Ladiew and Children’s Undergarments 
made to Order, upon Hygienic Principles. 
All Garments and Patterns bearing the 
Stamp “Dress Reform Committee” Ware 
ranted. 


Orders by mail promptly .attended to. Address, 
with stamp, H. L. LANG. 
38—12t 





DOWN WITH PRICES. 


HUMAN HAIR. 


550 Switches at $2.25, former price $3.50. 
608 “ “ . “e “oe . 


3.00, 5.00 
675 “  «& 4.00,  « “« 6.00, 
700 “« « §.00, “« 7.00. 
560 “  « 6.00, “« 8,00. 
520 “ ty 7.00, e “ 9.00. 
450 “« « 800, « “ 10.50. 
350 « « 10.00, “ “ 13.00. 
250 « 42,00, «15.00, 


The above goods are WARRANTED to 
FIRST QUALITY of hair and workmanship. 

Also 1600 of inferior quality.from 25 cents and 
upwards. c 

Ladies in need of hair goods are respectfully so- 
licited to call and examine for themselves. 


JOHN MEDINA, 


495 Street. 
49—4t 


be of 


Washington 





Scribner for December! 


SCRIBNER for December is a notable number in 
the quantity as well as the quality of its material, 
containing 160 octavo pages, with seventy illustra- 
tions. There are instalments of two Serial Stories, 
SIV ENOAKS, by Dr. HOLLAND, which 
is here finished, and 


GABRIEL CONROY. 
By BRET HARTE. 


Shorter Stories, Sketches of Travel, with pictures 
from the Nile and in Spain; Poems, with I)lustra- 
tigns; “Pictures from Japan;”’ Essays on Labor and 
Finance; besides an unusual variety and interest in 
the Editorial Departments. 

But the Papers which will be likely to attract the 
widest attention, are Two Illustrated Narratives of 
Exploration, the one in the Old World and the other 
in the New: 

‘The Discovery of the Site of 
Solomon’s 'Temple,’’ made by Prof. 
BESWICK and a chapter of discovery in lower Colo- 
rado, entitled, ** The Ancient Prov- 
ince of Tusayan,’’ by Maj. PoweLL, 
one of the most interesting and important of his 
contributions to our knowledge of that strange and 
hitherto almost unexplored region. 

The present instalment of GABRIEL CONROY, by 
BRET HARTE, will more than justify the praise be- 
stowed upon the opening chapters. 

SCRIBNER will begin, in January, another Ameri- 
can Serial Story, by an American Author, an Histor- 
ical Romance: 


PHILIP NOLAN’S FRIENDS, 
BY EDWARD({EVERETT HALE. 


The scene of this story is laid in Louisiana and 
Texas, at a time when that territory was first Span- 
ish, then French, andjthen American, and when war 
was imminent, to obtain the control of the mouth of 
the Mississippi. It is likely to be the great romance 
of the Mississippi Valley, as GABRIEL CONROY will 
be of the Pacific Slope. 

Scribner’s Monthly is now recognized, both 
in this country and in England, as the great repre- 
sentative American Magazine. 

Encouraged by the favor accorded to it bysa gen- 
erous public, we shall aim, during the Centennia 
year, to eclipse its former achievements in both its 
Literary and Art departments. 

SORIBNER is sold by all First-Class Booksellers 
and Newsdealers, at $4.00 a year, or 35 cents a num- 
ber. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 745 Brondway, N. Y- 


49—2t 
$5 20 per day. ents wanted, All 

to classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, than at anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employment that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work. Full partionlan, terms, &c., sent free, 
Send us your aldress at once. Don’t delay. Now is 





the time. Don t look for work or businessel sewhere, 
until you have learned what we offer. G. STINSON 
& Co., Portland, Me. 2—ly 





DVERTISING: Cheap: Good: Systemat- 

ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, for their PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), conthining lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
Advertisements taken for leading papers, in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers 
rates. Get the book. 2—ly 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


Epitors JournaL.—We have been “rattling 
round” since our advent into this odd little 
city, at a rate that is not helpful to legible re- 
porting. Notat all in the way, however, that 
our witty Dr. Holmes put it, of his own ina- 
bility to “fill” the place of a distinguished 
speaker; for the house-spaces here, are not, as 
a general thing, at all formidable in size. 

But, in “rattling our bones” and trunks 
over the few stones of the unpaved streets, in 
the search of comfort and permanency; from 
the noise and cramping of an otherwise passa- 
ble hotel to more quiet boarding house-life in 
an unexpectedly spacious and well appointed 
place; tempted soon from that, by the attrac- 
tions of a furnished house in a less crowded 
section of the city, only to be turned back | 
into the fettered life of a boarding house, by 
the return of the owners. All this while 
prospecting daily also for the modest little 
home which our fancy had painted and our 
tastes demanded. And you well know, how 
much time and mental energy are consumed 
by all that is involved in these processes of 
change and readjustment. 

Our present abiding place is a droll and 
pictufesqne combination of sea-side and semi- 
tropical features, a nest of “‘pepper boxes,” 
literally ‘‘boxes,’’ of the battered sea-side 
sort, but comfortable with closets, carpets, 
costly walnut furniture and piazzas; from 
which boxes the occupants pass to the larger 
and higher dinning-hall house, under the 
feathery, graceful arches of pepper trees. 

Just now under the additional shelter of 
umbrellas, also. For our melancholy days 
have come, the wet ones of the year, after 
six long months in which no plan has been 
broken by the fear or the fact, of rain,—think 
of it! Days which can by no just definition 
be called melancholy, however, since the fall 
of the leaf has mostly passed with the dry 
season, and we have now the miracle of sud- 
den green on all the hillsides and lowlands, 
and the plowing and planting of .springtime. 
We have, besides, the temperature of perfect 
June, on most days with open windows and 
doors and a fire*upon the hearth to defend 
us against the dampness which is inevitable 
with houses directly upon the ground, as these 
are justhere. And this is the winter of South- 
ern California, they tell us,—a winter without 
wintry weather, and with only the drawback 
of less freedom for out of door life, during the 
few rainy days: 

But, to reach Los Angeles in proper fashion, 
let me give you some report of the ideal trip 
by which we came hither from our lovely little 
city by the sea, Santa Barbara. You would 
smile that a woman of nerves could call it 
“ideal,” if you had seen her setting out upon 
it, with horses of the half Mexican breed, 
used to the saddle, but only a few days in 
harness, and if you had seen her later, in some 
of her involuntary efforts to make her avoird- 
upois ‘‘tell” upon the upper side of the jaun- 
ty ‘Concord wagon,”’ as it seemed inclined to 
risk itself a little too far for safety, on the 

‘sheer edge of the narrow road running at 
times hundreds of feet above the valleys. 
But, is not a drive in a comfortable convey- 
ance, behind one’s own horses, guided by trusty 
hands, especially if driver and company be 
also of ‘‘one’s own,”’ through a lovely country, 
and with a certainty of no hindrance from 
the weather, an “‘ideal trip?”” Ifthe hills were 
mountains and the horses mustangs, were not 
the drivers,—bless them! the Concord wagon, 
whose name alone was a tower of strength, 
and the ‘‘break,” which is a genuine curb-bit 
on the wheels, all guarantees of safety? Be- 
sides these many pleasures of the drive, it 
was very enjoyable to us in verifying by ac- 
tual sight the places of which we had known 
so much by the hearing of the ear. 


We made the trip from Santa Barbara to 
San Buenventura, in a little over a half day, 
through the length of Montecito, the beauti- 
ful suburb of Santa Barbara, and through the 
narrower but very fertile valley of Carpente- 
ria, lunching, full of honors, at the stage 
station of Rincon, a shanty called by courtesy 
an inn, which, with its one neighbor, is shut 
close between the mountains and the sea; the 
neighbor, a house just then made notorious by 
the frightful murder of a husband at the hands 
of wife and paramour, of which we were fa- 
ted to hear yet moreghastly particulars from 
our hostess. All this drive over a road that 
climbed along the mountain sides, giving us 
the sparkling sea and its islands, below us, or 
dropped us down upon the beach among the 
foam and ripple of the surf. It wasa day of 
days! 

Turning reluctantly from this bewitching 
beach-road, while the sunset lights were mak- 
ing the sea a blaze of jewels behind us, we 
came immediately upon San Buenventura, 
which is mostly a row of houses, adobe and 
modern, strung upon a long central street, 
with the beginnings of other streets toward 
the sea, but crowned by a fine school-build- 
ing, and two towering palms. We found here 
a very good hotel, the ‘Santa Clara,””—even 
hotels are holy ground in this Spanish land, 
you see!—clean and quiet, with passable food 
and plenty of it. Here, too, there came to 
see us the son of Ex-President Finney, and 


in courage and hope; and to whom we had 
brought the half-promise of a visit from the 
fresh-hearted old man who was so soon to set 
out on the journey without return. 

From San Barbara we made a detour to the 
left from the regular stage road, in order to 
see the celebrated valley of the Ojai, (o-high) 
in which ‘“‘Nordhoff” is situated,—nearly suf- 
focated at first with the dust which the strong 
sea breeze carried with us, but soon entering 
a narrower valley where we followed and 
crossed again and again a tiny stream, which 
rippled through stretches of noble live oaks 
hung with vines and moss,—emerging from 
this fairy land upon the elevated plateau 
which is the lower Ojai,—a valley of three or 
four miles in length and width, walled in by 
towering mountains and seeming truly Arca- 
dian, as we looked under the long arches of 
oaks on all sides, upon golden wheat flelds, 
and felt the stir of its balmy air. Nordhoff 
is only a hotel, a post-office, a variety store, 
and a half dozen shanties,—the hotel desert- 
ed by the travelers, who are mostly invalids, 
for the comfortable house of the McKees, 
further up the valley, a model little house in 
many ways, where we had a peaceful day and 
night. 

Camping near this house we found two brave 
women who had come from a neighboring 
village for the health of a child seven years 
old suffering from a desperate dyspepsia, and 
although the clothes they hung upon their 
ine at night were damp with dew when put 
onin the morning, the child had made such 
surprising gain from the simple out-door life 
by day and night, that they were about to 
leave after only atwo weeks’ stay. Ah! such 
a sunset as we had, up among the mountain 
peaks, chasing it by a Johnny Gilpin drive 
that threatened to carry us to the depths and 
not the hights! If I could photograph its 
glories and its grandeurs for you! 


Next morning, with literary outriders at the 
outset, two ex-professors from Santa Barbara 
College,—we climbed to the hight of the upper 
‘*Ojai,’’ another valley of fertile wheat fields 
and cattle ranches; then through its length 
and a pass south-eastward into the Santa 
Clara valley, which stretches inland from 
Ventura sixty miles, and is level and sandy 
as a river bed, and just there as dry and bar- 
ren,—passing on our left the green and shel- 
tered little ‘‘Sispie” where our young shep- 
herd fed his flocks through months of exile 
and loneliness,—over other miles where we saw 
only deserted herder huts, or those so far 
against the mountains as to seem empty; once 
or twice, the squalid family of a half Indian 
or wholly Mexican herder, miles, where 
squirrels and rabbits kept holiday, gleaning 
after the sheep who had fed upon the nutri- 
tious clover-burr when the knee-deep clover 
was gone, and were now feeding among the 
canons, hereabouts. 


The tiresome afternoon drive of this day, 
enlivened however by the amusing antics of 
those innumerable squirrels and rabbits, as 
they scud away from us on all sides, crossing 
each other’s tracks at all angles, brought us 
to the Spanish ranche, now a hostelry also, 
which we had put into our programme for the 
sight of that side of California life. We had 
seen the glimmer of its white walls far down 
the valley, but we found it at last, nearly hid- 
den among its tall tropical trees and numer- 
ous vineyards,—a right-angled adobe, stretch- 
ing around an unpaved court, its many rooms 
opening upon this court from a brick pave- 
ment, and its front a low, two-storied part. 
A group of dependents, Mexican and Indian, 
of all ages and sizes, gathered lazily on this 
pavement at our arrival, among whom we 
could scarcely distinguish the stout dark 
Donna, with the inevitable gay shawl wrap- 
ped closely over head and shoulders on even 
so warm a night, who was impassive and 
speechless for want of English, until a ‘‘Pa- 
dre” stepped forward to greet the Ex-Presi- 
dent of our group (for had we not an “‘Ex-P.” 
among us?) whom he had known at Santa 
Barbara College. Then came a flow of ar- 
dent, much protesting Spanish, a rushing 
hither and thither under the conflicting orders 
from Padre, Donna, and the English govern- 
ess, a filing through the narrow paved hall of 
the main house by the light of the poorest of 
tallow ‘‘dips,” to a piazza-room upon the 
“salon” floor, where, after much clumsy at- 
tempt at readjusting and carrying away the 
belongings of the Padre, and of trundling the 
melodeon into the salon, with its music and 
violin, we were left aloné with the mismated 
and ordinary furniture. Next we were escort- 
ed, in the same brilliant manner, to a supper 
in the dining room below, of eminently Span- 
ish dishes, of olives, tomatoes, cheese and gar- 
lic, all compact, without the comfort of a bit 
of familiar bread, but redeemed by a last 
course of delicious pears and figs for those 
who fancied them ;—presided over by the Don- 
na with Spanish stateliness of manner, and 
more Spanish sentences than our young “Ex, 
P.” could readily master, for which the cor- 
dial Padre volunteered as interpreter. We 
had arrived after the regular supper, and as 
the ranche is not on a much frequented route, 
there were no special arrangements for us, 
and we ate by ourselves, and of what were 
their own ordinary dishes, it would seem. 














his wife, a sweet, cultivated woman, who are 
planting their acres outside the little hamlet, 


The unknown tongue, the rich olive and high 
| color of the Donna’s complexion, the dark- 


skinned and turbaned figures that came and 
went, or stood statuesquely behind our chairs, 
and the unfamiliar dishes and odors, gave a 
decidedly foreign flavor to the meal; but the 
table service, and all the appointments, were 
lacking in elegance and order, and destroyed 
all illusions of splendor or culture. 

Clambering again to the salon, which was 
an ordinary oblong room, with scant furniture 
and modern drapery at windows, we were in- 
troduced to the young Spaniards of the flock, 
to a lady guest of old Spanish family, who 
had more nearly the Castilian features and 
grand style, and to the Don, a short, stout, 
sturdy, Scotch-faced man, who played the 
host in a sufficiently expressive fashion, by a 
dumb show of sympathetic gesture and smile. 

The most un-American featuretof the eve- 
ning, was the thin tinkle of the chapel bell 
just beside the house, which called the Donna 
from us, after many apologies and asides, to go 
through the evening services with the throng 
of servants and children, leaving the Padre 
with us, because he had the gift of English 
speech, no doubt. 

Waking in the early morning we saw, just 
below our windows, the bare-footed Indian 
girls with great mats of frowsy hair, sweeping 
the leaves and litter from the broad garden 
walks, and carrying it away in thriftless fash- 
ion on their arms; we were escorted through 
the high-walled garden to the tiny chapel where 
all must stand or kneel, for want of seats, 
where the altar was an inclined plane of the 
tawdriest tinsel and paper saints and crosses 
and wreaths; we were laden with the best of 
flowers and fruit, and we found in the orchard 
a young daughter of the house who has a 
passion for housework, on her knees before a 
well-like opening, flooded from the ditch near 
by, playing at washing, and making a pretty 
southern picture. 

The ranche is an extensive one, and the 
Don is an owner of gold mines besides; but 
these he rents, and, like all the Spaniards of 
this country, his property is heavily mort- 
gaged it is said, and will pass, no doubt, into 
more energetic hands before long. 

The adventure of our last day I must leave 
for my next, and also a report of this busy 
little city. C. M. 8. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 





RICH HUSBANDS. 


An intelligent lady of Syracuse told me, 
that after attending the sessions of the Wo- 
man’s Congress, she went home and told her 
little girls that she wanted them to receive a 
superior education, and become noble, self-re- 
liant women, able ‘to support themselves as 
they became older, like the women speakers 
upon the platform. 

One of them was pleased with the idea and 
promised obedience. The other exclaimed: 

‘Mamma, I shall do no such thing! I am go- 
ing tomarry a rich man and have a beautiful 
home of my own, and that is far better!” 

This young girl had probably been reading 
the stories that are so common in all our 
magazines and novels, where poor but beauti- 
ful young girls marry very rich men, and 
have plenty of money and fine dresses and 
carriages, and fare sumptuously every day. 

These stories look well upon paper, and 
the young girl’s imagination is filled with 
them, but they are generally ideal cases. 
We see but little of it in real life. And when 
it really happens it frequently had better be 
otherwise. Therefore, the young girls of to- 
day had far better be at work earning money 
for the future, rather than be dreaming 
dreams that will never be realized. Story 
writers had far better exercise their ingenuity 
upon the humble duties of life faithfully per- 
formed, than to build these beautiful air cas- 
tles that can never be inhabited. 

My heroine, a most unselfish, long-suffering, 
devoted Christian, is a single woman, who 
only tries to do her duty every day. She 
earns her daily bread, and helps many others 
over the roughness of the way. 

Cooperstown, N. Y. S. M. Perxrys. 





THE FUTURE OF THE COLORED RACE. 


An interesting lecture was delivered last 
week by A. H. Grimke, A. B., now of the 
Boston Bar, but a native of South Carolina, 
who spoke of ‘tA People’s Outlook,” with 
especial reference to the future of the colored 
race. He said that 


The great absorbing work in which the 
country is engaged is that of reconstruction 
and readjustment; and in it the colored man 
has a most important work to do. As a pe- 
culiar people, the colored race has a trying 
task to perform, and, though the world may 
expect too much, it is for colored men to show 
that they feel their responsibilities and intend 
to do their whole duty. With manifold diffi- 
culties in the way, the black man finds no 
difficulty in answering the question so often 
asked, ‘‘What have you done ?”” Emerging 
from slavery at the close of the war, the ne- 
groes of the South have a record of which 
they need not be ashamed and which augurs 
well for the future. In Georgia half a million 
negroes entered the state of freedom without 
a dollar or a home, and to-day they are free- 
men, recognizing fully the obligations which 
rest — them as citizens, worthy to be 
classed with the independent and upright citi- 
zens of any State. They have become, to a 
large extent, property-holders, and, in spite 
of the wicked charges of unscrupulous parti- 
sans, are among the most peaceable and law 
abiding citizens of the land. Referring to 





South Carolina, the lecturer saw, in the griev- 


ance complained of, only the nemesis of the | 
shortsightedness and stupidity of the aristo- 
cratic whites. Had these men frankly ac- 
cepted negro suffrage as the result of the war, 
much of their old-time influence would have 
been retained, and the record of the State 
showed greater prosperity. In spite of all, 
however, the negroes, here as elsewhere, have 
made a great advance. In conclusion, Mr. 
Grimke spoke of the need of self-respect and 
earnest purpose to keep the race in the ad- 
vance, ready for all the exigencies of the fu- 
ture. 
-_——_— 


“LET YOUR WOMEN KEEP SILENCE.” 


Epirors JournaL.—Shawanebeke, in her 
criticism on the Second Church Congress of 
the United States, forgets that the Bible says. 
‘‘Let your women keep silence in the church- 
es.’ This command is just as plain, exact 
and binding as the command, ‘*Thou shalt not 
kill.” Now how coull these Bible-loving, 
God-fearing men do otherwise than refuse 
this woman an opportunity to speak? 

I would also like to ask Shawanebeke if it 
seems brave or generous to attack any person 
or body of persons over a fictitious signature? 

As a friend of Woman Suffrage and a be- 
liever in opening to women all the roads and 
avenues to places of profit, honor and trust, 
I would like to have this inserted in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. Herman Compton. 

McLane, Erie Co., Pa. 


{Our correspondent will find, by consulting 
the original Greek, that the translation is at 
fault in the passages which seem to impose 
silence upon women. Moreover customs 
change, and the rules which, in oriental coun- 
tries, were wise and necessary 2000 years ago, 
are quite useless and superfluous under present 
social conditions.—Eps. W. J.| 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE FOR SELF-PROTECTION. 


Epirors Journat.—The recent atrocities 
committed upon defenceless women, have, 
more than ever before, roused my earnestness 
on the subject of Woman Suffrage; also I am 
sure that a severer penalty should be affixed to 
a crime so great as his who embrutes the noble 
right of the stronger to the level of his pas 
sions, instead of making that strength the 
fortress of the weak. w. 


naman — eee 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE RUM POWER. 


In a lecture on the Rum Power, delivered on 
Sunday evening, by Rev. David 0. Mears, of 
Cambridge, Mass., he considered the relations 
of men and women as citizens, towards this 
dangerous evil, and said: 


It is not our purpose to discuss the merits of 
prohibition and license: Prohibition has not 
been a success because of the loose public 
opinion relative to its execution. The licens- 
ing of evil can never be approved at the bar 
of truth and justice. The majority of voters 
in our own Commonwealth are on the side of 
the Rum Power. For proof, witness the re- 
sults of the election a year ago; but a reac- 
tion is evidently taking place. Whether it 
shall sweep the State remains to be seen. 
The legislative power is vested in the male 
citizenship; 313,000 men write our laws in this 
Commonwealth of more than a million four 
hundred thousand people. Let us analyze 
this power. The records show that there are 
four male criminals to every female criminal, 
and the same ratio holds as to arrests for 
drunkenness. It must be conceded that men 
are far more instrumental in keeping up the 
traffic than are women. Men are for the most 
part the producers in this traffic, and they are 
the chief consumers. This very class, so 
strongly interested in this traffic, make the 
laws regulating it. The chief offenders are 
men, and only men are our legislators, and 
men are not likely to punish themselves. The 
odds are against us when we appeal to our 
legislatures. The strong and honest convic- 
tion is forced upon me that legislation can 
never avail against the Rum Power and its 
twin sister, the Social Evil, until Woman in 
her purity, and for self-protection shall cast 
her ballot upon these great questions. It is 
said this would be only the doubling of votes, 
but the balance of the numbers of the sex 
wouid be felt against the evil. Itis objected 
that this course would bring division into fam- 
ilies—but the division is already there, a drunk- 
en husband and father divided against wife 
and children. His ballot says Free Rum; her 
ballot would say No License. We cannot 
claim that Woman Suffrage is the panacea 
for every ill in the body politic, yet applying 
the objections urged against it to their part 
touching this great domestic evil we may re- 
ceive some light. It is said that men will vote 
as their families would havethem. Itis never 
true in the case of the drunkard and his fam- 


ly. 

Our only hope of salvation from this awful 
scourge is in Woman’s efforts. If Woman 
will only speak out, although our laws com- 
pel almost a silence, she will accomplish much. 
The movements of the mothers and daughters 
and sisters against the curse in different sec- 
tions of our own land are efforts in the right 
direction. And whitherdothey move? Their 
common intuitions give the answer,—they 
strike at the bar-rooms and saloons. The Rum 
Power thinks it indelicate in them, and so do 
some professed Christian people. 

It is not safe to have these cesspools of so- 
ciety open, breeding death in all directions; 
and if the 313,000 voters of our Common- 
wealth will not act as men should act, let us, 
as a whole people, strive first, through Divine 
assistance, to create a purer public opinion, 
ana do the best we can atthe ballot box. God 
is with »s against the rumseller, and if God 
be for us, and we be true to ourselves, who 
can be against us? 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Cambridge Woman Suffrage Soci- 
ety will hold its regular meeting on Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 15, at the house of Mrs. Woodman, 
Kirkland Place. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Society, 700 
Arch St., have Eliza Sproat Turner’s tract, entitled: 
“Four Quite New ,Reasons why you should wish 

















your Wife to Vote.” Price $2.00 per 100. 
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Perry Davis’ 
Vegetable 


Pain-Killer 


HAS BEEN TESTED IN EVERY VARIETY 
OF CLIMATE, AND BY ALMOST 
EVERY NATION KNOWN TO 
AMERICANS. 





It is almost the constant companion and estimable 
friend of the missionary, and the traveler on sea and 
land, and no one should travel on our lakes or rivers 
without it. It has been 


Before the Public Over Thirty 
Years, 


and has a wider and better reputation than any other 
proprietary medicine of the present day. At this pe- 
riod there are but few unacquainted with the merits 
of the Pain-Killer. 


liniment, they know but little of its power in easing 


But, while some extol it asa 


pain when taken internally; while others use it in- 
ternally with great success, but are equally ignorant 
of ita healing virtues when applied externally. We 
therefore wish to say to all that it is equally success- 
ful whether used internally or externally; and it 
stands to-day unrivaled by all the great catalogues of 
family medicine. It is sufficient evidence of its vir- 
tues as a standard medicine to know that it is now 
used in all parts of the world, and that its sale is con 
stantly increasing. No curative agent has such wide- 
spread sale, or gives such universal satisfaction. 

After thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the 
most unqualified testimonials to its virtues, from 
persons of the highest character and responsibility. 
Physicians of the first ability recommend it as a most 
effectual preparation for the extinction of pain. It 
is not only the best remedy ever known for 


Bruises, Cuts, Burns, &c., 


but for Dysentery or Cholera, or any sort of bowel 
complaint, it is a remedy unsurpassed for efficiency 
and rapidity of action. In the great cities of India, 
and other hot climates, it has become the standard 
medicine for all such complaints, as well as Dyspep- 
sia, Liver Complaints, and other kindred disorders, 
For Coughs and Colds, Canker, Asthma, and Rhenu- 
matic difficulties, it has been proved by the most 
abundant and convincing testimony to be an invalu- 


able medicine. The Pain-Killer is 


A Purely Vegetable Compound, 


and, while it is a most efficient remedy for pain, it is 
a perfectly safe medicine, even in the most unskillful 
hands. For Summer Complaint, or any other form 
of bowel disease in children or adults, it is an almost 
certain cure, and has, without doubt, been more suc- 
cessful in curing the various kinds of Cholera than 
any other known remedy, or the most skillful physie 
In India, Africa, and China, where this most 
dreadful disease is more or less prevalent, the Pain- 


cian. 


Killer is considered by the natives, as well as Euro 
pean residents in those climates, a sure remedy. 


The PAIN-KILLER is sold by all the Druggists 
and Dealers in Family Medicines. 


Price, 25 and 50 cents and $1- 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, 


MANUFAOTUBERS & PROPRIETORS: 


isc SIGH sTREBT, 


Frowidence, FR. I- 
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